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Harold E. Wilson, CSUMCR 
Medal of Honor 


He Held On All Night 


Our OF THE SPRING NIGHT, the Red 
banzai attack hit like a thunderstorm. 


The darkness exploded into a night- 
mare of flaming confusion. But Ser- 
geant Wilson went into action at once, 


rallying his hard-pressed men. 


Bullets wounded his head and leg; 
disabled both arms. Refusing aid, he 
crawled. bleeding, from man to man, 
supplying ammunition, directing fire, 


helping the wounded. 


As the attack grew fiercer. a mortar 


shell blew him off his feet. Still, dazed 


and weakened, he held on, leading the 
fight all night till the last Red assault 
was beaten off. At dawn, by sheer cour- 
age, the Sergeant had saved not only 
his position, but the precious lives of 


his men. 


“In Korea,” says Sergeant Wilson, 
“TI didn’t think about where our weap- 


ons came from—I just thanked God 
they were there. 


“Now, back home. | realize what’s 
behind those arms. The united strength 


of millions of thrifty, hard-working 


folks like you—who are making Amer- 
ica safer by investing in U.S. Defense 
Bonds. Maybe you've thought you 
were just saving money. Believe me, 


you re saving men’s lives, too!” 
* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, Series E 
Bonds start paying interest after 6 months. 
And average 3% interest, compounded semi- 
annually when held to maturity! 

During April, women volunteers all over 
America will be calling on business and 
professional people to enroll them in the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. If you are self-employed, 
enroll in the plan—a sure, safe savings sys- 
tem designed especially for you! 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


in cooperation with the 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Give Them 
The Best! 


EVERSHARP 


Dressmakers’ 


Hot Forged 
Tool Steel 


Trimmers 


EVERSHARP Hot Forged 
Tool Steel Trimmers pro- 
vide every feature wanted 
by those seriously interested 
in sewing. The finest quality 
cutting edges accurately 
hand ground and comfort 
grip. 


Specify 
EVERSHARP 
HOT 
FORGED 
STEEL 
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Susan, Anne, Elaine and Ruth, second grade children at work on their 
drawings 


How We Play 


ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, 
Maplewood, Mo. 


Au OF the children made pic- 
tures of the swings in use. The 
teacher, Miss Hedaman, encouraged 
her second graders to show their 
reactions to their every day play. 
All activities and experiences are the 
natural subject matter for story 
writing and picture making. 

On this occasion the children used 
gay colors to express their happiness 
not only in the use of the swings, 
but also in the making of the pic- 


The sand box — one girl is named Elaine, and other 
is Sandy. But Sandy is not in my room. There are six 


people in the sand box. 


tures. The stories that they dic- 
tated reflected the same happiness. 

These children had written many 
stories previous to this lesson, but 
Miss Hedaman realized that they 
still enjoyed dictating stories occa- 
sionally where their imagination 
and oral expression flowed more 
freely than when they had to con- 
sider letter formation and correct 
succession of letters in words. 

At another time these children 


— Jane 
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The Sand Pile — I like to play in sand because it is fun. 
I like sand. I get sand in my shoe some time. But I 
enjoy it out. Sand is fun to play in. I have fun. 


used the see-saws as the material 
for their creative work. The position 
of the children on the boards posed 
real problems and the children la- 
bored over the work for a long time. 

But problem or no problem, it was 
always fun to make the pictures and 
make up the stories. 

Other. play equipment, the jungle 
gym, the slide and the merry-go- 
round all came in for attention in the 
art class. 

When the language arts are corre- 
lated with the fine arts, the interest 
and enthusiasm runs high for both 
kinds of work. 

Ruth’s story says, “I like Dale. 
We both like to play tag around the 
jungle gym. One day he was run- 
ning around the jungle gym and he 
almost ran into me. And I jumped on 
the jungle gym quick. 

This is what Elaine dictated: 

Peggy is waiting to have her turn 
on the swing. One day Peggy was 
running around the swings and I 
was standing just about by the 
swing. Peggy nearly ran right into 
me. 

Anne’s story: 

Elaine is see-sawing with her 
friends. Julie kicked off her shoe. 
They got off and tried to find her 
shoe. The shoe went down the hill. 
The boys thought it was a ball. 
One boy ran after it. He picked it up 
and said it was a shoe. He took it 
up to the girls. 
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Playing ball--Stephen is holding the 
ball. I am trying to catch the ball. 
Ruth and Jane are playing ball and 
Mrs. Headman is playing ball. Rickey 
is kicking a ball. This is my story. 
The end. — Julie 


Peggy is waiting to have her turn 
on the swing. One day Peggy was 
running around the swings and I 
was standing just about by the swing. 
Peggy nearly ran right into me. 

— Elaine Hill 


Elaine is playing on the jungle gym. 
She was hanging on her knees and 
she fell down. It knocked the breath 
out of her. Mrs. Hedeman helped 
her and she came inside. She was 
all right. — Susan 
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Susan writes: 
Elaine is playing on the jungle 
gym. She was hanging on by her 
knees and she fell down. It knocked 
the breath out of her. Miss Heda- 
man helped her and she came inside. 
She was all right. 

A teacher learns much from stories 
such as these: She learns the natural 
way children tell stories and this 
should guide her to choose stories 
suitable for children that age. 

She learns which child or children 
are most popular and which are re- 
jected by the group. This helps her 
to make adjustments in groups and 
to give attention to the rejects to 
discover why they are not popular. 

She learns something of the child’s 
sense of humor, and of his regard 
for safety rules, and his concern for 
the welfare of others. 

She learns of the innate chivalry 
of the little boys who returned the 
lost shoe to the girls. 

She learns that it is natural for 
small children to dictate stories in 
complete sentences, and it leads to 
easy recognition of complete sen- 
tences in their written work. She 
learns that the child should not be 
chided for using short direct sen- 
tences if she wishes to preserve their 
natural sentence sense. When these 
children reach seventh grade, the 
teacher will not tear her hair be- 
cause the children cannot learn. to 
use capitals and periods because they 
have no sentence sense. The second 
grade teacher becomes ever more 
conscious of the great range of in- 
telligence within her one group, and 
that it is not possible to make them 
all alike — though the bug-a-boo of 
“‘Have them all ready for the third 
grade at the same time” hangs over 
her head. 

Gail, Jane, and Julie wrote their 
own stories about the sand box and 
about playing ball. 

Gail has spelled “‘because”’ cor- 
rectly. She knew she could not 
spell it without help, so she asked 
for help. And this is a habit the 
teacher is trying to instil in all of 
her pupils. She wrote many other 
words correctly because she had 
written them many times before. 
She misspelled “empty,” probably 
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Elaine is see-sawing with her friend. Julie kicked off her shoe. They got off 
and tried to find her shoe. The boys thought it was a ball. One boy ran after 


it. He picked it up and said it was a shoe. He took it up to the girls. 


— Anne 


I like Dale. We like to play tag around the jungle gym. One day he was run- 
ning around the jungle gym and he almost ran into me. And I jumped on 


the jungle gym quick. 


because she misunderstood when 
the teacher spelled it for her. She 
has misspelled, “‘have,’’ because two 
letters became transposed, which 
might happen to anyone. The prin- 
cipal fact is that the teacher did not 
demand perfection, but steady 
growth. 

Jane’s story is one that is easily 
read and shows consciousness of 
complete thoughts, although the 


— Ruth Anna Boutin 


capital letter for the beginning of the 
last sentence got lost. The value 
of the work is that it tells about a 
sand box, who was there and why. 


Julie’s printing is not as neat and 
clean as that of some of the other 
children, but it tells us something 
interesting and ends with the child- 
like charming, ‘This is my story. 
the end.”’ And it is no cliche. 


Anne 
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A well-lighted room at the Wisconsin State College 


On Painting Your School Room 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Ir MAY be your job some day 
to decide what color your school 
room shall be painted. Not only 
may it be your job to decide this, 
but also your duty to decide the 
colors of any number of rooms, 
halls, stairs, walls, etc. How will you 
meet this problem? How will your 
decisions be made? 

So many things are unique to our 
day and age that a problem such as 
this can become very monotonous. 
First, our ever-increasing school 
population together with our grow- 
ing awareness of the importance of 
education is sending this business of 
building to house education ahead 
by leaps and bounds. Second, the 
housing and facilities of 1900 may 
fit the children of that day, but they 
do not fit our today’s children. 
Third, our understanding of educa- 
tion and recognition of the im- 
portance of proper housing and 
facilities has changed markedly. 
Fourth, we recognize today that in 
the new discoveries of materials 
and products, we can better aid 


education through more properly 
designed and constructed schools. 
We soon find that building and dec- 
orating for the youth of today is as 
unique as it is fascinating. 

Whether your problem be that 
of choosing the color or colors for 
your own small room or the design- 
ing and decorating of a great educa- 
tional edifice, your approach, your 
considerations, your study and your 
solutions will be much the same. 

Because this field is so great, we 
will narrow this writing down to 
one general field and topic. You are 
to decide the colors for your school 
room. How will you solve this prob- 
lem? 

Take into consideration, one at a 
time, the following points: exposure 
of the room, use of the room, effect 
desired (for calm, for speed), amount 
of natural light, type and amount of 
artificial light, structure and style of 
architecture in general, wood trim, 
ceilings, floor coverings, light re- 
flection, . visual comfort, upkeep, 
functional use of color, beauty, 


harmony, and finally any single 
influence unique to your special 
situation. 

Remember that every room like 
every individual presents a definite 
and distinct personality. All rooms 
like all people are different. None are 
the same in personality, though they 
may be the same in size, shape and 
general make-up. 

Exposure of the room: It is an 
old established fact that south rooms 
have, generally speaking, a warmer 
feeling than do north rooms and 
therefore should be treated with 
cooler colors. It is easy to know 
which our cool and our warm colors 
are. The expression “blue with 
cold”’ indicates a cool color. All 
colors related to blue are usually 
cool feeling. For example, blue- 
green and blue-violet. Our warm 
colors are those which are related 
to warm objects; yellow like the sun 
and red and orange as seen in fire. 

Consequently a warm south room, 
when treated with cool colors, will 
tend to have a cool feeling and like- 
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wise a north room when painted 
with sunny yellows and warm tone 
colors feels warmer. 

Along this same vein, if the room 
has a great deal of natural light, the 
intensity of the color need not be so 
strong. By intensity, we mean how 
much pigment there is in the color. 
A highly intense color is one which 
is strong in color. It has a high 
degree or saturation of color in its 
liquid. Therefore, if the room is very 
light with natural light, the color 
of the room may be greyed. This is 
done by one of two methods. One 
is by adding white to the color. 
Second, by adding the colors com- 
plement (the color which lies directly 
across the wheel). .For example, if 
the room is to be yellow and the 
yellow you have is too intense, 
soften and lighten it by adding 
white, or grey it by adding its com- 
plement violet (very smal] amount). 

If the room is small and has very 
little natural light, it may be 
brightened, lightened, and greatly 
improved by the painting of a 
strong, light color. 

If you feel you would like two 
colors in the room —- even three, this 
is entirely possible, even on the four 
wall surfaces, bear these facts in 
mind: Put the lightest color on the 
window wall and the light from the 
windows will cause less eye strain 
(less like “‘burnt holes in a blanket”). 
Paint the wall opposite the win- 
dows the darkest color, as naturally 
it receives the most light. The 
other two walls may be painted 
either color or a third color. If 
there is a back and front of the room, 
paint the back wall the darker. 
This will prove more restful for the 
children. 

When you choose two or three 
colors for the wall surfaces, be 
careful of this choice. These two or 
three colors must blend or comple- 
ment carefully. Intensities and val- 
ues must be studied with care. Often 
two or three values of one single 
color can be good. Likewise when 
done with the proper value and in- 
tensities, contrasting and comple- 
mentary colors can be very good. 
Combinations of three based on 
triadic, split complementary or 
analagous color scheme may prove 


to be extremely effective. We live. 
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in a world of color and I believe we 
make a mistake when we do not use 
it to the best of its advantage. 
Long the system has been used 
that a room’s color plan should re- 
semble the earth. With this effect, 
we would have light ceilings, medi- 
um walls, and dark floors. The 
theory sounds reasonable. However, 
with the general move to lighten 
everything in the room, we discov- 
ered how pleasing light floors are. 
And, surprising as it may seem, the 
light floors have proved to be easier 
to keep up. In this same regard we 
have discovered we could have saved 
a lot of money on stains by leaving 
our woodwork and trim natural. 
Furthermore, a tint of white in all 
wood before finishing gives an in- 
tensely beautiful result and a real 
aid to the general lightness of rooms 
which we have so sorely needed. 
The new theory of accoustically 
treated ceilings is wonderful. One 
only needs to speak a single word 
in a room without this treatment 
after being used to it before, he 
realizes the difference. In modern 
building, we really take the eyes 
and ears into serious and _ first 
consideration. This accoustical treat- 
ment of ceilings gives light as it is 
usually white or slightly off white, 
gives soft pedal to the voice, there- 
fore saving the ear strain and great- 
est of all, through these combined 
efforts, saves much nerve strain. 
This type of ceiling automatically 
solves our ceiling color problem. 
Floors nowadays seem to be cov- 
ered with various types of tiles. 
Rubber tile, although a little hard 
to maintain, proves extremely satis- 
factory for rooms such as kinder- 
garten, libraries, etc. Asphalt tile 
is fine in other rooms. Acid-proof 
asphalt is advisable for art, chem- 
istry, lunch rooms, etc. The draw- 
back to these tiles is their color. 
For one who likes a plainness of 
color, these tiles often seem irritat- 
ing. Especially when more than one 
color tile is used in a room, unless 
this is done with extreme finesse, 
the result is likely to be very unpleas- 
ant, spotty and confusing. There is a 
cork tile which is very neutral in 
color and pleasant both to the eye 
and the ear, but may not be too 
durable. This field indicates an 
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opening for further study and im- 


provement. 

Concerning the use of various 
rooms, we usually think of most of 
the rooms of a school as being those 
geared for light, quiet, calm and 
peace. These naturally call for all 
accoustical treatment possible, plus 
light, bright, soft, calm colors which 
induce an attitude of study and 
quiet. However, there are some 
rooms which may be greatly jazzed 
up. Play rooms, etc., can take pat- 
terened tile, red colcrs, etc. This 
should be acceptable in a_ school 
where so much softness is used in 
every other room — as our need for 
variety also must be met. 

In a room where artificial light 
is used entirely, colors must be much 
stronger. Remember, any _ color 
scheme good by natural light is al- 
ways good with artificial. As a mat- 
ter of fact, artificial light greatly 
softens all color. 

If your building is new and follow- 
ing the lines of modern architecture, 
I believe, it naturally dictates color 
and lots of it. If your building is old 
and you want to try to modernize 
it, how better than by color? 

I have noticed that the old 
theories of darker surfaces being 
easier to keep clean has been ex- 
ploded. Not only do light colors and 
light surfaces hold up better than 
dark, but it has definitely been 
proven that children as well as 
adults have a natural desire to try 
to keep the lighter surfaces nice. 
As these lighter surfaces are better 
for light reflection and visual com- 
fort, they would obviously be pre- 
ferred. 

After all these many considera- 
tions have been studied, one thing 
only is left. This last consideration 
should by no means be minimized, 
however. It is the consideration of 
the personal, the consideration 
which must be given to the unique- 
ness of the certain situation and this 
is highly important. All decorating 
(interior and exterior) nowadays 
has finally come to have individual- 
ity, to believe in this individuality 
and to appreciate it. Without this 
last touch our whole American way 
of life would lose its uniqueness. 
We must consider it, retain it and 
protect it (Turn to Page 64) 
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How Tired Is Too 


Tuere are two theories about 
how tired a teacher should be. First 
is the belief that due to short work- 
ing hours and absence of manual 
labor, the teacher ought not be- 
come tired at all. Need we mention 
that this view belongs almost en- 
tirely to those outside the teaching 
profession? 

However, the opposite angle seems 
just as impractical. We fear many 
teachers share this silly idea that 
being constantly tired during the 
term is “part of the job.” If a 
teacher suffers greater fatigue than 
other workers with equal responsi- 
bility and earning power, she should 
find whether the fault lies with her- 
self, the job, or her attitude toward 
it. 

Provided the teacher possesses at 
least fair health, physical tiredness 
should not extend beyond the pleas- 
ant feeling that follows any worth 
while accomplishment. But mental 
weariness can very easily be mis- 
taken for physical fatigue: to get 
to the bottom of your problem, you 
must learn to differentiate between 
the two causes of this one effect. 

When a careful appraisal of the 
teaching position convinces the 
teacher that she cannot do what is 
expected of her without excessive 
tiredness, then a frank discussion 
with school officials may straighten 
out the difficulty. No matter how 
wisely the system has been set up 
and staffed, some teachers may carry 
more than their share of responsi- 


Will no one teach the robins 


where to fly, 


And where to rest? 
Tell them the air, the grass, the 


tree 


Are best? To scorn the road? 


This baby robin innocently sits 


GEORGE M. DODSON 


bilities until proper adjustments 
have been made. Except in ex- 
treme cases, no ene may be aware 
of the underlying inequalities. If 
you have been too tired too much of 
the time, you may need a checkup 
with your doctor. Or you may re- 
quire only a conference with your 
immediate superiors in the school 
system. 

Worse than the demands of the 
teaching position itself may be the 
teacher’s attitude. Tiredness which 
comes from having the wrong slant 
on things can be a very tough 
proposition to lick, for the teacher 
has the whole task to handle her- 
self. No outside help is possible. 
One teacher may seek for new in- 
terests in her daily work, while 
another thinks only of sources of 
resentment. Because teaching offers 
plenty of opportunities in either 
direction, both workers will dis- 
cover what they are hunting for. 
But the second gets something 
additional: An overly tired feeling 
day after day. Very often only a 
healthier attitude toward one’s way 
of earning a living would clear up a 
considerable part of her nervous 
and mental exhaustion. 

How tired is too tired? The fol- 
lowing answers may be helpful. 

You are too tired when increasing 
weariness builds up toward the end 
of each school week. Any great dif- 
ference between Monday and Fri- 
day deserves further study. Some 
slight slowing down is normal — 


Traffic Rules ‘or Robins 


ELLA ELIZABETH PRESTON 


Tired 


but probably not as much as the 
average teacher has convinced her- 
self is necessary. 

You are too tired when your 
energies cover only essential duties. 
There ought to be some reserve of 
enthusiasm for some few little “ex- 
tras” which you and the pupils do 
because you all want to. 

You are too tired when your daily 
activities leave you no time nor 
“pep” for pleasure and relaxation 
in leisure hours. Tiredness leads to 
worry that wastes moments needed 
for more important purposes. A 
normal amount of outside interests 
will add to your effectiveness in the 
classroom, and no amount of per- 
fection with details will replace the 
value of a well-adjusted teacher. 

But the real test of weariness is 
this: Have you reached the point of 
diminishing returns from your ef- 
fort? Because you are tired, you use 
more time to accomplish ordinary 
tasks. And this leaves still less time 


for rest, so you end up by being 
more fatigued than before. It goes 
on and on until it brings total ex- 
haustion, unless you call a halt. You 
may have to cut corners for a 
while, make out new teaching plans 
and programs, or trim some details 
from your busy day. Whatever the 
cost, it will be less than the price 
you must sooner or later pay for 
permitting tiredness to 
habitual and permanent, 


become 


trucks roll by 
With monstrous 
Round robins are far prettier 
than those flat 


load. 


And lifeless. Parent robins. think 


of that. 


| do not want to see your baby 


die. 


On the black asphalt where the 
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F'rrom the Teacher's Notebook 


Notes taken from the annual 
convention of the Iowa State Edu- 
cation Association at Des Moines, 
Towa, Nov. 1952: 


Jeff H. Williams, Lawyer and 
Philosopher, Chickasha, Oklahoma: 

It’s great to live, but it is time to 
think, and it’s good to pray. 

Mankind has its troubles and if 
you don’t have yours, you don’t 
amount to much. 

More people are praying today 
than ever before. 


Virginia Kinnaird, NEA Com- 
mittee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom: 

Public education is today under 
what is probably the heaviest crit- 
icism in history, criticism not aimed 
at the improvement of free educa- 
tion, but rather its destruction. 
The high school teacher who sar- 
castically says, “I don’t know how 
they teach reading in the elementary 
classes these days,” or the elemen- 
tary teacher, trained several decades 
ago, who says, ““These new-fangled 
methods are not as good as the ones 
I learned in college” has given 
powder to the persons who are 
wanting to fire shots at the school 
system. There has been too much 
pigeon-holing of teachers into kin- 
dergarten, elementary, junior high 
school, and senior high school and 
not enough of the feeling of united 
aims throughout the whole school 
system. All teaching personnel have 
a responsibility to know what is 
being done by others in the school 
system. 


Dr. I. James Quillen, School of 
Education, Stanford University: 
The fact that many people expect 
too much of the public schools is 
one reason for the widespread attack 
on the schools today. The family 
and the church need to carry more 
of the load. The family is still the 
No. I educational institution and 
has the No. I educational responsi- 
bility. Rather than go on the de- 
fensive about the situation, how- 
ever, we teachers should inform the 
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general public about what we are 
doing and seek their co-operation 
and support on correcting the inade- 
quacies in buildings, equipment, 
teachers, and curriculum. 

Man may be a poor little joker, 
as Carl Sandburg said in his poem, 
but he is all that we have to work 
with here on earth; and he is really 
wonderful! In the 5,000 years since 
the dawn of civilization, man has 
made tremendous progress in every 
phase of life. 


Robert W. Eaves, Executive Sec- 
retary, N E A _ Department of 
Elementary School Principals: 

Let’s have some changes in edu- 
cation — let’s make possible closer 
working ties with parents and the 
community. Let’s ask the parents to 
help in revising the report card — a 
better means of reporting pupil 
progress. The parents are the ones to 
interpret them; actually, it is their 
duty to help determine the ob- 
jectives of education. In instances 
where this participation has been 
arranged, the schools have been 
more secure. 

Let’s make a change that will 
cause our schools to more genu- 
inely respect individuals. As Wini- 
fred Bain has said recently, we 
should take out of the schools rigid 
and fixed standards for all, promo- 
tion by formula, the impersonal 
attitude toward children, and much 
of the standardized testing to de- 
termine progress. We need to sub- 
stitute good feelings about children, 
tolerance, and insight into the 
personality of each child. We need 
to provide more opportunities for 
succeeding, and for _ providing 
warmth and affection for all children 
as individual personalities. 

Don’t forget that the public is 
interested and offers the best avenue 
of change. Change, without the 
public being in on the deal, will not 
work. 


Jessie M. Parker, Iowa State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion: 


I am very much interested in 
seeing what could be done with 
intermediate age level pupils in this 
matter of gaining fluency in foreign 
languages. In fact, I would like to 
experiment a little along this line 
to see what could be done with an 
out-of-school experience. | hope | 
can find, in some community, some- 
one who will organize a_ froeign 
language club. This club would 
probably meet once a week outside 
of school hours with someone of 
foreign background in the commu- 
nity — a displaced person, or a GI 
wife from a foreign country, for 
example — and its members would 
try to learn not only the language, 
but also the customs, the songs, the 
poems, and the general historical 
background of that country. 


John C. Caldwell, former director, 
Voice of America in China and 
Deputy Director United States In- 
formation Service in Korea: 

A school teacher or a clerk, in 
my opinion, is more important than 
the secretary of state when it comes 
to exemplifying America. The way 
we live and act can _ negate 
completely the effects of the 
millions we spend. We must come 
to realize that money alone will 
not solve our problems in foreign 
affairs. Along with better people 
must come better planning and to 
accomplish all this we must have a 
complete reorganization of theState 
Department and its thinking. 


W. F. Johnson, President, Iowa 
State Education Association: 

The problems facing the world 
offer the greatest challenge and the 
best opportunities for service the 
world has ever known. 

The amount of time spent on the 
three R’s today is four times as 
great as was spent 100 years ago, 
and more is known about how chil- 
dren learn. But, in addition, we 
think it is fundamental that children 
learn to think, to listen well, to 
observe with understanding. express 
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themselves well and to work with 
others. 


Dr. Henry A. Hill, President of 
Peabody College for Teachers at 
Nashville, Tenn.: 

Teachers are the taxpayer’s big- 
gest bargain, the cheapest baby- 
sitters available, at an average of 
about a dollar a day — in taxes. If 
you want to start a real revolution, 
send all children home during the 
months of December, January, and 
February. There is no sign on the 
horizon that the baby business is 
going down. We should tell our 
taxpayers that this is the best guar- 
antee against depression. 

Let’s apply these four G-Factors: 
Gumption, Gameness, Generosity, 
and Growth to make a definite con- 
tribution to our generation. To 
grow constantly, we must have a 
variety of interests. 

From the annual teachers’ con- 
ference of the Des Moines Public 
Schools, August 1952: 


Dr. Frank G. Dickey, Dean, 
College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky: 

We need to find means for the 
soul to catch up with the body. The 
objectives of education are essen- 
tially spiritual and moral. We can- 
not divorce religion and education; 
but, religious doctrines should not 
be taught in our schools. 

The educated person must give 
responsible direction to his own 
life. There is a great need for a 
program which will help human 
beings appraise human values. The 
clear-cut difference between right 
and wrong has become blurred. 
Although we cannot teach doctrines, 
we can teach ethics stemming from 
our great religions. This cannot be 
an appendage to the school pro- 
gram; but must be an integral part 
of every phase of school life. The 
selection of experiences of young 
persons is important to help them 
develop discrimination. Youth needs 
to see reason and purpose, if moral 
and spiritual values are to be in- 
herent in all human relations. 

Respect for the religious belief of 
others is one of the marks of an 
educated person 

From Summer Lecture Series of 


Drake University College of Edu- 
cation 1952: 

Harlan L. Hagman, dean of the 
college of education, Drake Uni- 
versity: 

Less than 200 years ago you and I 
(as teachers) might just as well have 
been indentured servants. George 
Washington’s teacher was an in- 
dentured servant. At that time 
teachers were at the bottom of the 
scale. They were itinerate individ- 
uals; they rang the church bell, 
led the church choir; sometimes 
swept out the church. The public 
school took unprepared teachers. 
At that time education was for the 
social elite, bought and paid for by 
the parents. 

Seventy-three years ago it was 
written, ““Experience alone can suf- 
ficiently train teachers, but some 
essential talks on methods would be 
helpful.” 

We need master teachers ded- 
icated to the job of doing important 
things; artist teachers with a vision 
of what education can mean — 
teachers with a capital T — not 
baby-sitters, not adults so little, 
so superficial that children are 
cheated. Master teachers, one or 
two in a century, have fired our 
dreams. Pestalozzi gave us ideas; 
he still teaches, for there is nothing 
more immortal than ideas. Froebel 
dreamed of a garden for children. 
His idea was a good one and has 
permeated our whole school system. 
Herbart’ studied the nature of the 
child and systematized education. 
Teaching is an art, but there is a 
science back of it — a “know-how.” 


Dr. Stuart Tiedeman, professor 
of education at Drake University: 

There is no weakness in guidance; 
it is all positive. Guidance is part 
and parcel of our educational pro- 
gram. But, it individualizes educa- 
tion. It helps people solve their 
problems on a scientific basis. It is 
not just giving advice. Train a child 
in the way he should go and go with 
him; that is guidance! 


Dr. Walter D. Cocking, chairman 
of the board of editors of the School 
Executive magazine: 

The Number I task of the school 
administrator is helping people and 
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making his community a_ better 
place for people to live. Perhaps he 
cannot do much for the world, per- 
haps he cannot do much for the 
United States; perhaps he cannot 
do much for the state, BUT he can 
do much in the community where 
he lives! The success of the admin- 
istrator is determined by how many 
lives he has made better. His job 
is with all the people in the com- 
munity; not just school people. 
There is a growing ‘‘arousement 
(a good old southern term)’’among 
people to appraise present pro- 
cedures and recommend something 
better. 
Dr. Rhodes said, 
“Stay green at the top, 
Anything brown at the top is 
dead, 
Anything green is growing.” 
He who ceases to be better 
ceases to be good, it has been said. 
When he “folds his tent and si- 
lently steals away,” the most mar- 
velous thing that can be said of him 
is that he helped people. 


Dr. Hazel Weakly, professor of 
education at Drake University: 

The school is the only unselfish 
social institution; its only excuse 
for existing is to serve the youth of 
our country. The modern school 
organizes itself around the child’s 
intention to learn rather than the 
teacher’s intention to teach. 

The purpose of education is the 
development of socially effective 
individuals who feel adequate to 
making contributions to their vari- 
ous groups. 

Principles for a foundation of 
learning: 

1. Every individual is different, 
but each follows a rather regular 
pattern of development. 

2. Emotions play as great a part 
in learning as the brain mechanism. 
(A fine brain mechanism may be 
blocked by emotions.) 

3. There must be a proper bal- 
ance between success and failure. 
(More satisfactions than dissatis- 
factions) Statistics do not show that 
one learns to take knocks by experi- 
encing failure. 

4, Learning proceeds better and 
is more permanent if it accompanies 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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We Decorated Our Lunchroom Windows 
With Tempera 


JESSIE TODD 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Tue SECOND third 
graders eat their lunch in a room 
near the big cafeteria where the 
upper grades and high school stu- 
dents eat. The manager of the lunch 
room asked the art teacher if she 
could have some color added to the 
room where the second and third 
graders ate. 

The walls of the room were clean, 
a light cream color. There were no 
curtains in the room. Because of the 
many windows, curtains would cost 
a lot of money. We had tried to get 
some red or bright blue gingham or 
voil, but in the recent years it was 
impossible to find gay materials at 
reasonable prices. 

The teacher thought, “Why not 
paint the windows with gay colors.” 

The lunch room is on the fourth 
floor so these decorations would not 
be hiding beautiful scenery. 

This seemed like a wonderful idea 
for the tempera designs could easily 
be washed from the windows in a 
week or two weeks or whenever 
anyone decided to add color in 
curtains or pictures. 

.When you look at the illustrations, 
imagine the two groups of tall 
windows more than four feet high. 
Imagine two square windows high 
up on each side of the room. 

The fourth grade painted the win- 


dows for the second and _ third 
graders. The art teacher then told 
the primary teachers to feel free 
to wash off the windows whenever 
the second and third graders wished 
to paint their own designs on the 
windows. 

The primary teachers said that 
the primary children liked the de- 
signs so much that they would 
leave them up a long time. 

Imagine flaming double-bright 
magenta with the light shining 
through it. Imagine turquoise, pur- 
ple, red and bright green; and blue! 
No color was more gorgeous with 
the- light shining through. The 
orange was unsatisfactory, so we 
washed it off. The orange looked 
beautiful on paper. When painted 
on the window, it looked dirty. 
The yellow looked a little dirty on 
the windows, so we used it sparingly. 
Evidently there was something in 
the yellow and orange that was not 
transparent. White when put on 
the window looked like a dirty gray 
so we washed that off. We used no 
black. The windows are a burst of 
color. They give one an emotional 
response. 

The lunch room was a_ perfect 
place for these exotic colors because 
the children stay there only a half 
hour. 


The painting took one-half hour 
of each of fourteen children’s time. 

The teacher suggested flowers, 
butterflies and birds because she 
knew that they could be done from 
imagination quickly. She gave one 
more suggestion. During the first 
ten minutes it seemed as if the 
windows might not have any colors 
in common so the teacher sug- 
gested that everyone put a little 
green in his window. Then she sug- 
gested that everyone add a little 
purple. The children then got the 
idea of trading bottles of paint so 
that the colors in all windows har- 
monized. 

Everyone who sees the windows 
says that the big sunflower in 
illustration I rivals, Van Gogh’s 
sunflower. Notice the light lines in 
this design. Lynn and Myrna discov- 
ered that if they took their fingers 
and wiggled little lines in the birds 
and flowers, the texture was more 
interesting. “It’s like finger paint,”’ 
the children said. Then they used 
their fingers to lighten up other 
flowers. 

The illustrations show the fun 
the children had in this real creative 
adventure. 

In Illustration 2 you see Inter- 
national House a block away. The 
grayness of this building softened 
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the colors of the lower part of the 
window as you look through. 

Patty and Vicky had finished their 
window. It had no dots. When other 
windows were finished, they felt 
that their windows needed to be 
made “‘more fancy,” so they added 
the gorgeous brilliant turquoise dots. 
See the light reflection of their win- 
dow on the wall. These lacy reflec- 
tions of the window on the wall 
fascinated the children who made 
the windows and the younger chil- 
dren who ate in the room. 

The children who painted illustra- 
tions 3 and 4 seemed to sense the 
fact that the three windows in a 
group should go together in color 
and design. 

One of the primary teachers said 
that her children said, “I like these 
windows best (illustration 4). They 
go together and yet none are ex- 
actly alike. That is nice, I think.” 
The colors in this group are more 
controlled. There is less of the 
flaming magenta and less red. There 
is much brilliant blue and green 
with a little of the warm colors. 
The blue flowers with the back- 
ground of snow on the midway are 
very brilliant. 

Illustration 3 shows the group 
with the most gorgeous colors. The 
children stand every noon and say, 
“IT just love the windows. I hope 
they will never fade.” The children 
who painted them had a wonderful 
time. 

When painting windows, the tem- 
pera paint needs to be thicker 
than cream, more like gravy or 
pudding. If it seems too thick, the 
brush can be whirled around to 
make a circular flower so that the 
paint smears out thin. Then by 
making wiggles with the fingers, the 
texture becomes more beautiful. 


Fields are full of daisies now, 
Butterflies have come, 

Birds are singing carols, 
Bumblebees buzz and hum. 


After doing this, we decided that 


painting with tempera on_ glass 
would be a very quick and effective 
way to make a stained glass window 
for a play. In that case, we would 
use black tempera for the lines be- 
tween the colors. 

After the children painted these 
windows, they saw a window in 
Marshall Field’s store, in which 
outlines of one big black feather had 
been painted with tempera on the 
inside of the glass. The woman in 
the window wore a print with black 
lines in it. Behind her were outlines 
of leaves painted in black. 

Thinking over their own experi- 


This Time of Year 


EDNA HAMILTON 


From 
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ence with tempera of bright colors 
and seeing the results of black 
tempera on Marshall Field’s window 
made the art teacher feel sure that 
these fourth graders at some future 
date would use tempera paints on 
glass for the stage or a party as the 
need arose. 

The fourth graders received let- 
ters from the second graders thank- 
ing them for decorating their lunch 
room. These letters pleased them. 
It seemed as if the second graders 
responded to the brilliant color on 
the windows, for they decorated 
their letters with bright colors. 

A good time was had by all! 


The air is filled with fragrance 
locust blossoms near, 
Earth is carpeted in green, 

I love this time of year. 
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SECOND GRADE 
WINTER FUN 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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Formal stereotyped balance 


No Bored Boards 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 
Assistant Professor of Art Education 


State University College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York 


Questions regarding bulle- 
tin boards seem to have increased 
with new schools and greater dis- 
play space. Each one is an individual 
problem depending on the kind, 
dimensions, lighting the 
program of the school. We might 
make some general suggestions. 

1. Plan board in advance and 
have variety but continuity in the 
over-all program. 

2. Do not leave display too long. 

3. Often leaving bulletin boards 
blank for a day or so between ex- 
hibits will create more interest in 
the new display. 

4. Sometimes a part of an exhibit 
may be changed every day to at- 
tract attention. 


5. Use a stapler rather than 
thumb tacks, which distract from 
the art work. 


Formal, stereotyped balance 


Topics 

1. Keep them pertinent and of 
current interest. 

2. Vary them to include many 
interests. 

3. Keep to the subject. 

4. Add local interest and humor 
whenever possible. 

Arrangement 

1. Consider the proportions of the 
exhibition space. 

2. Have variety in shapes and 
sizes of materials selected, but do 
not use too many. 

3. Arrange materials into groups 
according to size and subject. 

4. Break away from the old, 
stereotyped forms of balance. 

5. Utilize interesting shapes and 
lines. 

6. Avoid a crowded appearance; 
occasionally there can be slight 
overlapping of related subjects. 
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Color 

1. Have contrast in hue and 
value. 

2. Bulletin boards that are ugly 
in color can be covered with large 


sheets of neutral paper or cloth. 


3. Two tones of a color often can 
be used effectively for background. 

4. Blank spaces are important 
and should provide rest for the eyes. 

5. Consider the color scheme of 
the bulletin board in relation to that 
of the room in which it is shown. 

6. Notices can be typea on col- 
ored paper or transparent color can 
be brushed over white paper. 


7. Matting or framing with col- 
ored paper and dividing with colored 
tapes, string, or lines made with 
colored crayons can add emphasis 
and attraction. 


8. Backgrounds correlating the 
idea, such as children’s circus pic- 


Same pictures utilizing lines and more interesting grouping 


tures shown against an outline of a 
tent, etc., add variety. 
Lettering 

1. Use heavy, legible lettering. 

2. Select type of lettering that is 
in keeping with the spirit of the 
message. 

3. Have slogans as simple as 
possible. 

4. Letter large enough to read 
easily and underscore important 
points. 

5. Space words according to the 
eye rather than linear space. 


Of Summer 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Summer’s echoing sounds come 
In the lowing of a cow, 

In the mocking bird’s sweet song, 
In rippling! brooks, all day long. 


Summer writes a:golden scrawl... 
She leaves richer hues . ; . to 
Fall! 


6. Use colored letters or outlines 
if there is little color in the illustra- 
tion. 

Bulletin boards need not be two 
dimensional. Objects suspended 
from them will attract attention. 
Pins, hooks, etc., can be utilized for 
suspension. Paper sculpture, card- 
board shelves for light weight ob- 
jects, projection boxes and frames 
that permit the observer to’ move 
or insert material are but a few 
of the ways to add interest. 
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Slow Learning Preschool Child 


The PRESCHOOL group of 
mentally retarded children consists 
of those possessing mental ages of 
six or below regardless of their 
chronological age. Writing, reading 
and arithmetic are beyond their 


scope of understanding, conse- 
quently these children must be 
trained in acceptable habits of 


speech, personal cleanliness, body 
control, emotional control, coordina- 
tion of activities and social experi- 
ences in order that they may make 
the necessary adjustments in be- 
coming active members of their 
groups and eventually independent 
members of society. Pleasing dis- 
position, responsive personality and 
controlled temper are far more im- 
portant in social adaptations than 
multiplication or grammar for these 
children. 

It is of basic importance that 
this preschool group be adequately 
trained in personal habits, attitudes 
and actions so that as they mature, 
satisfaction and acceptability to 
each will reach the maximum. Spe- 
cific direction and unity must be 
maintained throughout the presenta- 
tion and discussions in order that 
the child may relate practice with 
consequence and actually experi- 
ence the feeling of comfort that 
acceptable habits tend to produce. 

Good traits are a convenience in 
self protection to the slow learner. 
Fatigue, worry, anger, lack of con- 
fidence are controlable and it is 
of more importance for this child 
to have command of himself than it 
is for the normal individual because 
the lower group, although more 
like than unlike normal individuals, 
does not have the ability to acquire 
these accepted standards which be- 
come second nature to the average 
child. Consequently through pa- 
tient, untiring, stimulating repeti- 
tion the teacher should gradually 
develop within this child those hab- 
its that are to befriend him through- 
out his existence. 


Goethe wrote, and it has been . 


PHYLLIS J. SHANE 


Elementary Consultant, California 


accepted, that “Habit is the most 
imperious of all masters.” Rather 
than let the preschool child flounder 
because of crude habits of living, 
it is essential that the child develop 
correct habits to save time and 
energy, and have self protection 
so that he may progress as normally 
as possible and devote his limited 
abilities to furthering himself as an 
individual and in a group. He must 
he able to accept easily the simple 
demands of life, evidence interest 
in other people, and put forth an 
effort toward accomplishment with- 
in his ability. He must also be even 
tempered and have wholesome men- 
tal attitudes. 

The only anticipated outcomes 
that the teacher of the preschool 
child can strive for is one of cor- 
rectly trained, acceptable habits 
giving this child his opportunity 
through experience and _ training 
that has become habit so that he 
may advance through individual 
and group instruction and cope with 
basic essentials in order that he 
may assume his rightful place in our 
society. 

The child must feel and under- 
stand that through his own habits 
he will have a greater opportunity 
to assume his place. His creativeness 
is. necessarily limited, yet through 
proper development he will have the 
chance to direct any abilities he 
may have rather than be hindered 
due to his lack of controlled ac- 
ceptability. Through development 
of these acceptable habits the child 
will feel that he has an active part 
to play in the world, and a useful, 
happy feeling will be the result. 

It is through knowledge of subject 
that a desire to question arises. 
The slow-learning child receives 
most of his ideas from parents, 
teachers and companions. Ignorance 
is a willing servant of all ideas — 
good or bad. The first attitude ac- 
cepted about a subject tends to 
become habit regardless of its value. 
A child of below average mentality 


has a pronounced degree of sug- 
gestibility, thus in presenting ma- 
terials, the teacher must be con- 
stantly aware that newness of idea 
will play an important part. 

The manner in which it is done 
will also have a direct bearing upon 
this child. The teacher must have 
an understanding of each child’s 
life which will give her the opportu- 
nity to present to the child those 
things he needs most, the necessary 
and desirable environmental essen- 
tials influential in home, school and 
community. Interest and coopera- 
tion in the home must be aroused so 
that actual application of learned 
habits will receive direct attention 
in the home. The creation of an 
understanding, and the desirability 
of sanitary, neat homes will di- 
rectly influence the child’s behavior. 
Sanitary and cleanliness facilities 
of the school should equal those of 
the community. 

Flexibility, permitting time for 
washing hands before partaking of 
food, after going to the lavatory. 
and at various other times should be 
amply allowed in the school pro- 
gram. Establishment of coopera- 
tion between the home and school 
is maintained through home visita- 
tion and through direct contact with 
parents, so that acceptable habits 
founded in either place will have a 
direct carry-over. Community re- 
lationship can be maintained with 
the citizenry when conditions in 
the community meet those of the 
school and home. In presenting 
this the teacher should provide an 
environment conducive to desired 
behavior patterns. Suitable work 
and play plus regularity in routine 
should be combined with kindly 
understanding. The desire to develop 
socially acceptable habits should be 
created within the child. 

Inspection of hands, hair, clothes, 
nails, and teeth should be a regular 
feature of the daily program. The 
teacher might ask: Why do Mary’s 
hands look cleaner than Jimmie’s? 
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How can you all have clean hands? 
The teacher should also demonstrate 
the correct ways of cleanliness. 

The manner in which activities 
are presented is of vital importance. 
In this approach will come either 
interest and desire or a complete 
lack of response. Once again the 
teacher’s actual stimulation is nec- 
essary. She should see that the fol- 
lowing rules are observed: 

1. Wash hands using warm wa- 
ter, soap and individual towel be- 
fore eating, after going to the toilet 
and after other occupations which 
leave the hands soiled 

2. Trim. clean, and manicure 
the nails. Have definite time of 
inspection 

3. Tell stories of cleanliness hab- 
its of animals 

4. Have children tell original 
“true stories” of themselves and of 
ways to practice cleanliness habits 

5. Make posters for the room and 
washrooms. Minimize self-conscious- 
ness and smile in approval at those 
that are clean. 


The preschool child’s interest can 
be stimulated through the use of: 

1. Cleaning, dusting, and gen- 
erally caring for the doll house 

2. Have clean clothes for all dolls 


My padded feet have claws. 
like to stroke my fur. 
After lapping up my milk, 
I purr and purr and purr. 


You 


What am I]? 


I can gallop, trot or canter, 
Pull a wagon or plow. 

To increase the yield for farmers, 
Tractors replace me now. 


What am I? 


I have a bark though I’m no tree. 
I have claws on my four feet, 
I bring the cows from the pasture. 
May I have a bone to eat? 


What am IP 


and correlate directly with actual 
home situation 

3. Grocery Store — use clean 
aprons, wrapping of food, proper 
handling of food 

4. Free play —- cleaning up dishes, 
floor, desks, etc. 

5. Show pictures, flash cards ex- 
emplifying rules and cleanliness 

6. Develop sense of responsibility 
through monetary system 

The introduction and presentation 
of materials to the retarded pre- 
school age child must be done 
through constant demonstration and 
example method. Repetition each 
day so that each child will eventu- 
ally form within the correct habits 
and attitudes needed. 

The essentials to be included are: 

1. Habits to be practiced at home 
(demonstrated at school) 

2. Regular twice a week bathing. 
Washing hands before and after 
eating, before using clean things, 
after going to the toilet 

3. Brushing teeth twice daily 

4. Fingers, pencils, and other 
objects kept away from the face and 
the mouth 

Habits to be established at school: 

1, Clean hands 

2. Use of handkerchief for cough- 
ing and sneezing 


Animals in the Country 
ALETA ROBERTS SLATER 


I 


What am I?) 


II 


What am I? 


Answers: 
H. Horse 
III. Dog 
IV. Sheep 
V. Cow 


IV 
| came back from Little Bo Peep 
Still wearing my fleecy white coat. 
I give wool for coats and sweaters. 
I bleat, but I’m no Billy Goat. 


3. Clean finger nails 

4. Use of drinking fountain 

5. Correct use of lavatory and 
wash bowls 

6. Correct use of public equip- 
ment 

7. Constant neatness and clean- 
liness 

The specific objectives involved in 
an evaluation of this unit would in- 
clude the development and estab- 
lishment of these acceptable habits 
of personal cleanliness, emotional 
control, coordination and social fit- 
ness in order that a maximum of 
health, happiness, efficiency and 
acceptability will be maintained to 
the greatest degree. 

Through persistent yet stimulat- 
ing repetition the preschool child 
possessing limited abilities will gain 
respect and appreciation for the 
rights of others; he will develop the 
correct social habits relating to 
safety and cooperation within the 
community, and gain knowledge of 
the various ways protection is of- 
fered. The ability and desire to act 
as a good citizen will be instilled 
within him and desirable habits and 
attitudes of responsibility, punctu- 
ality, orderliness and kindness will 
soon become an integral part of 
him. 


I carry milk for supper. 
I do not bring it on wheels, 
I come in from the pasture 
While the dog barks at my heels. 


I, Cat or kitten 
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66] VISIT the 200 to 
day,” said Jimmy to his brother. 

“We'll ask mother first. It is such 
a nice Saturday that I am sure she 
will let us,” said Tommy. 

It didn’t take the brothers very 
long to ask their mother if they 
could go to the zoo. Soon the broth- 
ers were on their way. They walked 
because it was such a lovely day. 
It was only ten blocks to the zoo. 

“Perhaps we will arrive in time 
to see the zoo keeper feed some of 
the animals,” said Jimmy. 

“T hope so. Let’s walk a little 
faster.” 

**Maybe we will see the men clean 
out the cages,” said Jimmy. 

“We might. Remember, we did 
one morning.” 

“Let’s go see the bears first,” 
said Jimmy, as the brothers entered 
the zoo. 

“Look! There is the big black 
bear called Kola. He is wrestling 
with the tire swing,” said Tommy. 

“Look at the white polar bears. 
See them jump into the water,” 
said Jimmy. “Look at those baby 
bears. What do you call a baby 
bear?” 

(Class guess.) 

*A cub.” 

“Oh, that’s right. Thank you.” 

“Over here the men are cleaning 
cages. That one is in the cage with 
two foxes. The foxes look scared. 
See how they go way in one corner 
of their cage. Notice how clean they 
wash the floor with the hose,” said 
Tommy. 

“Look here, Tommy. The man is 
feeding the lions some meat. Look 
how they tear it apart. I’m glad the 
lion is in a cage.” 

“‘Here is Anne, the elephant. Let’s 
get in line and get a ride on her,” 
said Tommy. 

“Who are you kidding. The line 
is for the camel. I don’t think anyone 
ever rode on Anne’s back. I’d like 
to ride on the camel. I did once and 
it was Jots of fun.” 

“Now let’s go see the monkeys,” 
said Tommy, after they had their 
ride on the camel. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Tommy and Jimmy Visit the Zoo 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


“] like the monkeys. What do they 
eat off of each other?” 

(Class guess.) 

“Salt,” said Tommy. “People 
sometimes think they are eating 
fleas, but that is not so.” 

“Oh!” 

“Look at those monkeys chase 
each other. They sure can run fast. 
What do monkeys eat?” 

“They like fruit just like we do. 
See, that man just threw a piece of 
an orange to that monkey.” 

“He sure likes it, doesn’t he?” 

“Now let’s go see the tallest ani- 
mal in the zoo. Do you know which 
one that is?” 

(Class guess.) 

“The giraffe.” 

“That’s right. Notice how the 
giraffe has to spread his legs apart 
to eat anything from the ground. 
His long neck and long legs are fine 
for reaching things up high like 
leaves on a tree, but he sure has 
trouble eating off the ground. I 
wonder if a giraffe ever has a sore 
throat.” 

“Look how the raccoons eat.” 


“Why, they use their front paws. 
I never knew that. I’m glad we came 
in the morning so we could watch 
the animals eat.” 

“That skunk is all white. Do you 
know what they call an animal that 


Watch Your Expiration Date! 


On the lower right hand corner 
of your address plate, stamped on 
the wrapper of this copy of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is 
your expiration date — the month 
and year. Watch this date! Mail 
us your renewal by the 25th of the 
second month preceding your 
date of expiration and there will 
be no lapse in your subscription. 
This also applies to CHANGE 
OF ADDRESS. Be sure to send 
your old and new address. 


is all white?” Tommy asked his 
brother. 

(Class guess.) 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tt is called an albino.” 

“Oh. That’s a funny word.” 

“Is that hippopotamus ever a 
big animal. My he looks tired.” 

“I should think he would be 
tired, carrying all that weight 
around. Do you know how much he 
eats?” 

(Class guess.) 

“No, I don’t. Let’s ask the man 
who is cleaning his cage.” 

“What does the hippopotamus 
eat and how much does he eat of 
it?” Jimmy asked the man. 

“The hippopotamus eats six heads 
of cabbage, a dozen bunches of 
beets or carrots, several quarts of 
apples, fifteen loaves of bread, and 
one hundred and fifty pounds of 
hay, and a few balls of bran.” 

“Oh my goodness, I thought he 
ate a lot, but I never thought he 
ate that much,” said the brothers. 
“Thank you for telling us.” 

The brothers continued to stroll 
around the zoo. Perhaps you can 
name some of the animals they saw 
if I describe them to you? 

They saw a striped animal that 
looked like a horse. (zebra) Instead 
of having stripes the next animal 
had spots that looked something 
like rosettes. His beautiful coat was 
rather brown in color. (leopard) 
The next animal was six feet long 
and weighed about three hundred 
and fifty pounds. His coat was a 
glossy brownish yellow with bold 
black stripes, while his coat was 
ringed with black. (tiger) Then 
they saw some babies that had four 
legs, very delicate-looking animal 
with white spots on a brown coat. 
(fawn) Tommy and Jimmy would 
have seen more animals, but it was 
time for them to go home. If you 


live near a zoo perhaps you would 


; like to visit it. You may see some 


of: the same animals that Tommy 
and Jimmy did. 
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A Real Arithmetic Problem 


Tue SUBJECT of arithmetic 
proves to be a real bugaboo to 
many of our elementary school chil- 
dren today. 

As a tutor, we are confronted with 
definite situations which have led 
to failures in arithmetic. Possibly it 
would help to state these situations 
and attempt to explain what we do 
towards solving the “‘problems.” 

First we have the pupil in the 
third or fourth grade who appar- 
ently has no real arithmetic sense. 
He will know the facts of Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication and Di- 
vision to the extent that he gives 
the right answers in the drill work. 
However, when it comes to using 
these facts in examples in the class- 
room, he is simply lost. In other 
words, he cannot apply what he 
knows to any practical purpose. 

To us on the outside, the solu- 
tion here seems quite simple. A 
pupil of the type mentioned above 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


apparently does not know the 
method of procedure. Thus the 
classroom teacher should go slowly 
enough with her pupils so that they 
master what they are doing. 

To give such children twenty or 
thirty examples to do when they are 
not sure how to do one is obviously 
erroneous. Invariably after we have 
shown these same children inaivid- 
ually how to do the example, they 
can do any number given them. 

The children are often and rightly 
discouraged when given a long as- 
signment without knowing how to 
carry it out. 

Then there is the pupil who 
knows the method but does not 
really know his facts. That of course 
means that his very arithmetic 
foundation is weak and he needs 
DRILL, DRILL, and some more 
DRILL. 

There is also the child who can 
do mechanically any example put 


before him but when it comes to 
problems which require any thinking 
or reasoning on his part, he is 
simply sunk. That so-called reason- 
ing power will develop at different 
stages of a child’s mental growth. 
Much patience must be shown in 
handling each case where the child 
cannot reason for himself. Here 
again a good foundation will help. 
Work slowly but surely with the 
individual at his own rate of speed. 
It does not mean the child has no 
ability to reason if he is unable to 
do problems. It means usually that 
that part of his learning process has 
not been sufficiently developed. 
Thus we could go on and on with 


these various situations, but it 
would hardly seem necessary if we 
can only understand that we teach- 
ers and parents are working with 
human beings and not mechanical 
machines, 


My Rubber Ball 


MARGUERITE GODE 


I have a big round rubber ball 
And on a pleasant day 


There are 


I tuck it underneath my arms, 
And hurry out to play 


My ball, I’m certain, likes to romp 
Like any little boy, 

Because it dances up and down 

With rubber ballish joy. 


Sometimes into the air it flies 
When I give it a throw, 

Then back it comes, as if it knows 
I’m waiting down below. 


so many happy games 


We like to play together. 
I wish that every day would be 
A day of out-door weather. 
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Social Studies 


Community Helpers 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Farmer 


The farmer is a busy man, 


He has a heavy coat of tan, 
He works all day in the sun, 
And seems to have a lot of fun. 


He plows his fields and plants his 
wheat, 


And raises food for us to eat; 
Potatoes, onions, lettuce green, 


The finest vegetables ever seen. 


DISCUSSION PERIOD | 

1. Why must the farmer rise early each TN 
Pigs, calves, chickens and other live stock wake up early and want their breakfast. Cows 
must be milked early. There is much farm work which must be done before night. 


2. How do farmers plow their fields? 

Somé use horses, others use tractors. Discuss the advantages of each. 
3. What work does the farmer’s wife do? 

Cares for milk, makes butter, looks after little chickens, cares for her home and family. 
4. How do children help on the farm? 


Do chores, gather eggs, sometimes care for a baby pig that needs special help, help mother 
in the house. 


5. What fun do farm children have? 
Ride horseback, play in the hay, feed the animals, have many pets. 


6. How is the farmer a community helper? 


7. What is meant by “Farming under glass)” 
(Teacher must explain raising food in hot houses) 


SOMETHING TO DO 


If you were a farmer, what work would you best like to do? Draw a picture of this work. 


CONCLUSION 


The farmer feeds everyone. He is a very fine community helper. 


ws 
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Primary Social Studies 


Community Helpers 
ALICE HANTHORN 


The Farm 
**Cut-Cut-Cut! Cock-a-Doodle-Do!’’ 
Ba-a-Ba-a-Ba-a! Moo-Moo-Moo!’’ 
Can you guess where we have come? 
Out on the Farm! And is it fun! 

We got here bright and early 

To feed the pigs with tails so curly, 
Ride the horses, help make hay. 
This is the place to work and play. 


Visit to the Fam 


(Try to arrange a class visit. If this is not 
possible, bring in farm pictures.) 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


What sound does a pig make? A Calf? A Lamb? A Goat? A Cow? A Horse? A Donkey? 
A Duck? A Goose? A Turkey? A Hen? A Rooster? A Puppy? A Kitten? 

What food does each of these eat? 

How and where is each raised? 

What buildings are there on the farm? 

What crops are raised on the farm? 

(Much of this information must be given by the teacher, although children can find out some 
themselves. ) 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 


1. What things do city children enjoy which country children do not have? 
2. What things do country children enjoy which city children do not have? 
3. In which place would you like to live? Why? 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Dramatization 


Each one choose some animal on the farm. Think what it says, how it walks, etc. Now who is 
ready to play that animal? When you have finished, other children will try to name your animal. 


Clay Modeling or Paper Cutting 


Here is soft clay all ready to use. Each one decide on the animal he would like to make. Let 
us try to do such good work so that we will enjoy taking our animal home. 
(Same general directions for paper cutting or painting) 
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The Community in Which We Live 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


HOW THE AIRPLANE HELPS THE FARMER 

It was a most exciting day, indeed, in Read- 
ville when Mr. Bailey received a telegram from 
Chicago asking him to send to them immediately 
by airplane samples of his best corn. Mr. Bailey 
knew that the first of a new season’s crop to 
reach the market often commanded a fat price. 

There was great scurrying about on the Bailey 
farm to get samples of the best corn carefully 
packed and off on the first airplane leaving Omaha 
for Chicago. 

Mr. Bailey knew that choice apples from the 
state of Washington had been sent by airplane 
to New York City, 3000 miles away. He knew, too, 
that steers, butchered for market, had been 
shipped from the International Livestock Show 
at Chicago to numerous hotels throughout the 
country. He knew that Mr. Stiles, one of his 
friends from a neighboring state, had sent sam- 
ples of his wheat crop by airplane express to a big 
wheat buyer in Canada. But never did Mr. Bailey 
think such a piece of luck would come to him. 
And the best of all was that within two days 
time he had received a telegraphed order for sev- 
eral carloads of fine corn. 

You can perhaps imagine how the people 
talked about Mr. Bailey’s corn crop.and its long 
journey by airplane when they met at Mr. Dunn’s 
store or at the corner drug store. Everybody was 
interested and very happy for Mr. Bailey. He was 
a hard-working man and everybody thought he 
deserved all the good luck that could come to him. 

The children in school talked and talked about 
farm samples being sent such a long distance by 
air. They found out through their reading that 
rice growers from Texas and Louisiana who sold 
large portions of their crop to the West Indies 
and South America often made special arrange- 
ments with air lines to fly samples of rice to buy- 
ers or foreign markets. They found that sample 
celery, nuts, wool, cotton, were regularly sent 
air express to various sections of the country. 

Mary Barnes knew from her Aunt who lived 
in Florida that an organization called ‘“‘Air Ship- 
ping”’ took orders for fresh Florida fruits and de- 
livered to those willing to pay the high price. 


The children found out, too, that South Amer- 
ican farmers used air express to import from the 
United States valuable products that would im- 
prove their farming. Baby chicks by the thou- 
sands have traveled from breeding farms to 
Florida by rail and then on to South America by 
airplane. Settings of eggs, as well as queen bees, 
often travel south by air. Miss Good told the 
children that airplanes were constantly extending 
their express service and that today they serve 
more than 23,000 points in the United States. 

bet,’? said John Barnes, “‘that within a 
few years we shall see more special express planes 
and the rates will be cheaper, so that more farm- 
ers can make use of the faster transportation.” 

The children laughed at the thought of a 
trailer plane carrying refrigerators loaded with 
cucumbers and potatoes and corn and wheat. 
But when the children told this to Mr. Bailey, 
he only smiled, because he now has faith in any- 
thing, even to shipping of cargoes through the 
skies. 

QUESTIONS 
1. Why do you suppose the first of a season’s 
crop to reach the market often commanded 
attention? 


eee 


2. Which paragraph shows us appreciation of 


Mr. Bailey’s corn? 


3. Can you name five uses for the airplane? 


4. Name other ways of transportation that 
might have been used for carrying Mr. 
Bailey’s samples of corn. 


5. How many points in the United States are 
served by the air express service? 


6. Why do you suppose Mr. Bailey had such 
strong faith in the air express service? 


. Can you look up in your books or encyclo- 
pedia facts regarding weight that can be 
carried by air express and list them here. 


eee eee eee ee iis eee 
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8. Why do you think the airplane has a big fu- 
ture in business? 
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The Community in Which We Live 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


MR. BELL’S FRUITS GET ATTENTION 


Scarcely had the excitement over Mr. Bailey’s 
good luck subsided, than more good things hap- 
pened to the little town of Readville. And all 
because Mr. Bell was one of the best vegetable 
farmers in his part of the country. 

Everyone for miles around had always known 
that Mr. Bell excelled in raising strawberries, but 
it wasn’t until an expert from a big middle west- 
ern storage plant visited his farm, that the peo- 
ple realized how far spread his fame really was 
as a farmer. 

Mr. Hind was an expert in the cold storage 
business because he had studied frozen foods 
since the time the idea originated in 1917. He had 
watched its growth in cities as well as in farm 
communities. He had become convinced that 
fast freezing was the secret of keeping meat and 
vegetables and fruits fresh for months at a time. 
He knew that only the very best foods could be 
used for freezing and that they must be frozen 
at just the right time. 

It was for this reason that Mr. Hind came to 
Mr. Bell’s farm bringing his freezing machine 
along with him. You see, when beans or peas or 
strawberries or any kind of vegetables or fruits 
are to be used for freezing purposes, the freezing 
machine is taken directly into the field so that 
the fruits or vegetables will be strictly fresh and 
not too dry. As soon as Mr. Bell’s strawberries 
were picked and hulled, they were frozen imme- 
diately. Temperature as cold as fifty degrees below 
zero was used for the first freezing. 

Mr. Hind was glad to get quantities of Mr. 
Bell’s strawberries. He took them back to the 
city, where they were stored in city-owned ice 
plants and kept at a temperature of from 10 to 
15 degrees. Otherwise, the fresh quality of the 
berries might have been lost. 

The people of Readville could well imagine de- 
licious strawberries like Mr. Bell’s being served 
at some big banquet in New York City in late 
November. ‘‘And not one thing to do to the 
berries,’? Mr. Bell would say, “‘but to take them 
out of their ice-cold package, thaw them out a 
bit and serve them on the table.” 

Everyone in town became interested in frozen 
foods. They could hardly wait for the day when 
Mr. Dunn might be able to put into his store a 
cold storage locker so that they could get fresh 
lobster and other delicacies from the East. 


2. 


QUESTIONS 


Have you eaten frozen foods? ...... 


What are some of the advantages that frozen 
foods might have for a city housewife? 


DO YOU UNDERSTAND WHAT YOU READ? 


3. 


10. 


1]. 


12. 


. What will help reduce air rates? 


Why are fruits and vegetables sometimes 
shipped by express? 


. What was the Air Shipping Organization 


Mary Barnes knew of? 


. Do you suppose perishable samples would be 
_ flown by day or by night? 


Why? 


. Name products that have been shipped by air? 


. Why can’t all farmers make use of the air 


Can you name other very important things 
that have been shipped by air in time of emer- 
gency? 


Give three reasons why you think Mr. Bailey 
was so pleased. 


Why were the people of Readville so delighted 
with Mr. Bailey’s good fortune? .. 
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. What was the temperature used for freezing the strawberries? 


What are “perishable”? foods? .............. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Problem Solving Activities 
(To be correlated with The Community in Which We Live) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


Write answers to the following questions in a few words: 


How did primitive man preserve his food? 


What process makes it possible to have fresh fruits and vegetables out of season? 


In what way does this new method help the farmer? ...................000cececeees 
Why must frozen foods be stored at a certain temperature? .... ................... 
How long can meats and vegetables and fruits be kept by freezing? ................. 
Why did Mr. Hind take his freezing machine directly to the field? 


What foods from the East would the Western people enjoy eating? 


Why are frozen foods still quite expensive to buy? 


0600066 
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CORRECT SPEECH 


Can you write of an imaginary trip through a big banana plantation? 

Can you write an interesting dialogue between a tiny olive and a big banana? 
Can you write a business letter to Mr. Sam Robinson, Wholesale Grocery Co., Cen- 
tral City, Neb., ordering twenty bags of a certain kind of coffee? 

Can you write briefly on one of the following subjects? 

The Value of the Olive as a Food. The Future of Frozen Foods. Loading a Ship with 
Bananas 

Can you write a social friendly letter to your Cousin Tom who lives in the East. 


Invite him to your cattle ranch to spend the summer. Make the ranch sound in- 
teresting and inviting. 
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Problem Solving Activities 
(To be correlated with The Community in Which We Live) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS 
(Work out each step of the problem) 


. Mary went to Mr. Dunn’s store to buy six pounds of bananas for her mother. Mr. 


Dunn was selling bananas at the rate of 3 lbs. for 16c. How much should he have 
charged Mary for 6 pounds. 


. Ellen’s mother buys 3 quarts of milk and % pint of cream each day. At this rate, 


what would be the total number of quarts of both milk and cream that she would 
use during April? 


Work here 


. Mr. Dunn sells a certain kind of calf shoes for $6.75 per pair. The cost per pair of 


these same shoes was $4.05 and the overhead $1.15. Find Mr. Dunn’s profit on a pair 
of shoes. 


Answer Work here 


. Mrs. Sawyer bought six cans of peaches at 2 cans for 35c, 1 dozen oranges at 2 doz. 


for 49c, and 2 cans of soup at 3 cans for 29c. She gave Mr. Dunn a five dollar bill. How 
much change did she receive? 


Work here 


- What will be the cost of hemstitching the four edges of Mrs. Bailey’s table cloth that 


is 314 yds. long and 2)4 yds. 8” wide at 10c per yard? 


. The market sold raspberries at 2 cans for 35c. How many cans of raspberries can 


Mrs. Bailey buy for $2.75? 


. Mrs. Dunn is able to get three servings from 1 pint of ice cream. How many gallons 


of ice cream should she buy in order to serve 90 people at the Grange supper? 


. Mrs. Barnes bought a coat at a clearance sale. The coat cost her $31.25. It had been 


priced $37.50 before the sale. What rate of discount was allowed on it? 


. Ellen bought 8 heads of lettuce. The price was 2 heads for 15c. How much would the 8 
heads of lettuce cost? 
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As BEN and his father drove 
over the road with Mr. Summers on 
their way to the packing house, they 
discussed early means of preserv- 
ing meats. 


Ben had read a good bit and could 


tell them about the caveman of the’ 


Stone Age who used to hang up 
part of the wild boar he had killed 
near the smoke of his fire because 
he believed that smoke not only 
kept the meat from spoiling but 
gave to it a pleasant taste as well. 
“It was this way,” added Ben, 
“that ham was discovered.” 

“Pemmican,” continued Ben, 
“was the term used for lean meat 
that had been dried in the sun, 
then pounded into shreds and mixed 
with melted fat or berry juice. It was 
invented by the Indians.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Summers. “Dry- 
ing, smoking, salting, pickling, 
freezing, every one of these ways of 
preserving meat dates back to the 
days of savagery.” 

‘But when was the need felt for 
preserving meats in large quanti- 
ties?’ asked Ben. 

“That need was probably first 
felt when men gathered in armies to 
make war on their neighbors,” said 
Mr. Sawyer. “Also when people 
moved away from the rural districts 
into the big cities, they needed 
preserved foods for winter use. 
Long ship voyages created another 
demand.” 

“The early colonists used to pack 
beef and pork covered with brine 
into barrels,” said Ben, 


Here comes the mailman! 
He’s coming! I see! 
I wonder if he has 
A bag‘full for me! 
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“Yes,” said Mr. Sawyer. “That 
was probably the beginning of our 


packing industry. Throughout 
Colonial days, there was a thriving 
packing business carried on between 
the Atlantic colonies and Europe.” 

“IT expect one thing which made 
meat packing the great American 
industry that it is today was the 
refrigerating machine,” said Mr. 
Sawyer. 

“That’s right,’ replied Mr. Sum- 
mers. “Refrigeration changed ev- 
erything. Because of its central 
position, linking the west with the 
east, Chicago early became the 
center of the packing industry and 
has remained so ever since.” 

“Some day, I’m going to see the 
huge stock yards in Chicago,” said 
Ben. 

“It’s a powerful business,” said 
Mr. Summers. ““Why, did you realize 
that the meat packing industry is 
third in importance and size in the 
United States? Every man, woman 
and child eats on an average of 140 
pounds of meat a year. Just think 
of that! The packers who supply 
most of this vast quantity of meat, 
pay the producers millions of dollars 
a day.” 

What new facts did you learn 
from this story? Make a list of them 
here. 


Time For Mail 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


A. 


A YES OR NO TEST 


. Ben Sawyer drove over the road 


with Dad and Mr. Summers. 

Yes -No 
Ben had read little about the 
preserving of food. Yes-——No 
The early cave men hung their 
meat near the smoke of the fire. 

Yes -No 


The smoke preserved the meat 


and gave it a pleasant taste as well. 


5. 


6. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Yes—No 
“Pemmican” was invented by 
the Africans. Yes—No 
Drying, salting, pickling, freez- 
ing of meats date back to days 
of savagery. Yes—No 


. Armies demanded food preserv- 


ing in large quantities. Yes—No 
The early colonists used to pack 
beef and pork in barrels cov- 
ered with grease. Yes—No 


. In colonial days, there was a 


thriving packing business be- 
tween the American colonies 
and Europe. Yes—-No 


The one thing that made the 
meat packing business was the 
refrigerating machine. Yes—No 
Omaha is the center of the meat 
business. Yes—No 
The meat packing business is 
fifth in importance and size in 
the United States. Yes—No 
Every man, woman and child 
eats on an average of 120 pounds 
of meat a year. Yes—No 


. The packers pay the producers 


thousands of dollars a day. 
Yes—No 


A magazine, letter, 
Or postcard will do! 

I’m going to meet him, — 
Oh mailman, yoo hoo! 


= 

2. 
3. 
= 
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“~~ May Language. Work  - 


ANNE WYATT 


MY FAVORITE MAY FLOWER A-swinging and singing as glad as could be, 


Choose from among the May flowers you know best, song, 
’ the one you like best. Without naming it, describe the cc along 
) flower as well as you can and let your classmates guess * * & 
. what flower you have in mind. Write out your descrip- A little bird sings, and he sings all day — 
) tion before you give it. This will suggest one way to do Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up! 
‘ My favorite May flower is sometimes white with RN up! 
touches of gold and purple; sometimes its petals are 
t tinted with lavender or pink. It reminds me of a little I ; 
am a robin, very brown 
. goblet as it swings on its slender stem when the wind And big and plump, and round 
blows. Guess what flower it is. 
0 No, it is not Dutchmen’s Breeches, aa SS 
Is it a spring beauty? 
a No, it is not « spring besuty. IT am a bluebird. Don t you see 
™ Is it a sego lily? Me sitting on this apple tree? 
' Try to write a little song about some bird that you * * & 
i. see in May. Perhaps you can complete each of the fol- He sits on a branch of a blossoming tree 
. lowing to make a rhyme. This catbird cousin of robin and _ thrush, 
When you have created some little bird verses, some 
me a of them might be set to music, perhaps to some tunes 
A little bird in suit 
a Of olive, soft, and brown, FLOWER RHYMES 
Possibly some of you will be more interested in 
is Peweal poeweel ...+-0+3 making up some flower rhymes. There are many gay 
in Peony May blossoms to write about: 
vo I’m bobolink! bobolink! ; The buttercup as yellow as gold 
ld Here and there quick as wink, The sweet-William that tints the hills with pink 
The modest little violet with its perfume sweet 
Jo think! The graceful lily; pure and white 
Ts The sunflower bold 
y. Hear the thrush that sings The daisy in purple frills 
Wo At break of day. The dainty sweet pea 
The gay dandelion with sunshine in his face 
Ce ceeeccasseveruere: say Perhaps your whole class, under the direction of the 
' ea teacher, can make a flower alphabet in rhyme as: 
See the goldfinch hop from spray to spray A for anemones, tinting the hills, 


A MAYTIME ASSEMBLY 
Your parents or another class will enjoy hearing 


s © 8 you sing or recite the Bird and Flower Rhymes which 
High in a tree dressed in green you have composed, at a Maytime Program. 
The orange, black-capped oriole is seen. Also you might enjoy giving a Flower and Bird 
The Queen of May might give a ‘Flower and Bird 
Festival.” 


A little brown bird sat on the twig of a tree Plan how she could be dressed and seated on her 
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lovely throne. The flower fairies might sing their songs 
of greeting: 
We love our merry Queen of May! 
Decked in blossoms gay. 
You might like to add other lines to these, or create 
another happy rhyme: 
Bright, gay little fairies are we, 
Dancing on hillside and lea. 
Complete this or make up another just as light and 
merry. 
The bird fairies might enter in a similar way. 
When all the fairies have greeted their queen, she 
might ask them to tell about the work they do to make 
the world brighter and happier. Each of them might 
give a rhyme as: 
I’m 9 woodpecker — a bird 
Whose work through wood and dale is heard. 
I tap, tap, tap, with noisy glee, 
To test the bark of every tree. 
* 
I’m a bluebird. Don’t you see 
Me sitting on this maple tree? 
And now | know the very thing — 
While I’m waiting I will sing. 
Oh! beautiful and lovely spring! 
* * 


I’m_ bobolink! bobolink! 

Here and there quick as wink, 

Before you can think — 

Wink! Think! 

That’s a_bobolink. 

« * 

I am a snowdrop, a brave little flower. 

I came while the snow was yet here; 

And brought to the children good cheer. 

* * 

Create other rhymes, similar to these, about other 
flowers and birds. 

To give the festival a touch of excitement, Jack 
Frost might come in and frighten the flowers and birds. 
Sunshine might enter and drive him away. The March 
wind might help, also. Boys always like being the wind. 
The April showers might sing their songs, too. The 
play might be ended with a dance of all the bird and 
flower fairies around the May Queen; the fairies singing 
a cheery, lovely springtime song. 


MOTHERS DAY 

What beautiful thought has the carnation now asso- 
ciated with it? What can you do to make your mother, 
or some other mother, happy on Mother’s Day? As 
you know, the second Sunday in May has been set 
apart as a day on which to remember mother. There are 
many beautiful ways to do this. 

Make a card for mother with a carnation on it, 

Write a plan for helping mother with the housework. 

Make a gift at school for your mother. 

Write mother a letter, after decorating the letter 


paper. 
Write a little poem expressing your thoughts of home 
and mother. 
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Write a little note including a loving thought to 
take to mother with the bouquet of wild flowers which 
you gather for her. 


FINDING THE RIGHT WORDS 
Fill the blanks with come, comes, or came. 


with sunshine and flowers. 
What birds have ...... back? 

A robin ...... flying to the elm tree today. 
peeping through the ground. 

POE: deck the trees for Merry May. 


Now find in some carefully written book five sen- 
tences in which came is used, five in which come is used. 
Use came in six short sentences. 


THE GAME OF “RHYME” 

The teacher, or a pupil chosen by the class, acts as 
Leader. Leader selects one word out of each set of 
rhyming words. The game begins by the Leader giving 
one word. All who have words that rhyme with it 
skip into a group. The words may be given orally or 
written in a column on the chalkboard. 

flowers — bowers —— hours — towers 

queen — dean — mean -- keen — scene —- lean — 
preen — glean 

rain — pane — cane — lane — mane — drain 

sky -- fly — high -—- try — by — my — sigh — lie 

singing — springing — bringing — ringing 

fun -- sun — run —- done — bun 

tree — glee — see — bee — me — flee — knee 

play —-- gray — lay — say — day — may — gay —- 
pray — tray 

grow — snow — flow — know — row — foe — go 

bright — light’— sight — right — fright — white — 
kite — night — tight 

nest — best — rest — west — breast — jest — lest 

old — gold — cold — told — fold — bold — sold — 
mold 

IN THE WOODS, AT THE CIRCUS, 
OR THE FARM 

Designate one corner of the room as the WOODS, 
another as the CIRCUS, and still another as the 
FARM. Each child is given one of the following words: 


WOODS CIRCUS FARM 
butterfly monkey chicken 
squirrel elephant cow 
owl clown calf 
rabbit giraffe horse 
caterpillar tiger hen 
woodpecker lion pig 
deer bear lamb 
wolf zebra sheep 
grasshopper kangaroo duck 
toad ostrich goat 
snake camel goose 


The teacher then says, “Boys and girls, look at your 
cards. If you do not know the word written on it I 
will whisper it to you. Think carefully. Would you see 
what your card tells you about at the farm, in the 
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woods, or at the circus? Now we shall play that these 
cards are tickets to take us to those places. When I 
clap my hands the first time all the children who have 
tickets for the woods run to the woods. (Teacher claps 
hands and children run to the Woods corner and stand.) 
When I clap my hands again all who have tickets to 
the circus run to the circus corner and stand. The 
third time | clap my hands those who have tickets to 
the farm run to the Farm corner. 

‘“‘When | clap my hands three times, everyone run 
home.” (Children return to seats.) Then the teacher 
asks, “Jimmy, where were you?” 
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Teacher: What did you see in the woods? 

Jimmy: I saw a caterpillar (or whatever his card 
says.) 

This game teaches the correct use-of “] saw”; also 
“a” and ‘‘an.” And, incidentally, teaches the children 
to follow directions. 

When beginning this game, use only one group, as- 
the Woods. Pass one Woods card to each pupil. The 
teacher then asks, “Steven, when you were in the woods, 
what did you see?” Steven replies according to the 
card he holds. When the game is understood, combine 


Jimmy: | was in the woods. 


Games 


to Play 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


BALL RACE 
Puace two chairs on one end 


of the room and two chairs on the 
other end of the room facing each 
other. Place on two of the chairs 
on one end of the room two balls 
each. Have two children sit on the 
other two chairs. When the signal 
is given to race, the children run to 
the other chairs, take one ball from 
the chair they ran to, and run back 
with it to the chair they had been 
sitting on. Then they run back and 
get the second ball and put it on 
the other chair. The third time, 
they run and sit down on the chairs 
that now have not any balls on 
them. The child that sits down first 
wins the race. If only a few children 
are playing, just two chairs can be 
used instead of four. 


SOUP 

Children sit in circle formation 
on chairs. One child is chosen to be 
the cook and make the soup. That 
child’s chair is taken out of the 
circle. The cook walks around the 
circle and chooses children to be the 
ingredients of the soup. One child 
may be the noodles, another the 
carrots. When the soup is done 
(the children who were chosen fol- 
lowed the cook around the circle), 
the cook calls ‘‘Done.” The children 
tun to get a chair. The child that 
does not get a chair is out of the 
game. He chooses a person to be the 
next cook. 


RHYTHM RACES 

This game is fun to play outside. 
Line up against a fence, on the 
sidewalk, or line up on a vacant lot 
or back yard, if that is where you 
play. Choose someone to take 
charge. Decide how far you are 
going to race. It might be from one 
fence to another, from your side- 
walk to the neighbor’s sidewalk, 
from one end of the vacant lot to 
the other and the same for the back- 
yard. The person that is in charge 
calls the races. He may say, “run, 
walk, skip, gallop, hop, etc.” The 
person that gets back to the starting 
point first doing the correct rhythm 
wins. After several races the person 
in charge can choose someone else 
to take his place. When the racers 
are tired, they should sit down and 
rest before another race begins. The 
person in charge can arrange the 
races so that one will be an active 
(run) and the next will be a less 
active (walk) race. 


RING THE BELL 

Children sit in circle formation 
on the floor. A desk bell or any type 
of bell that will ring when it is hit is 
placed in the center of the circle. 
The children roll a ball at the bell. 
If they hit the bell, the group 
claps for them. The simplest way 
to play the game is to just let who- 
ever gets the ball to roll it at the 
bell. Another way is to start with 
one person and go right around the 


two, and later the three places, as given above. 


circle, always rolling the ball to the 
person whose turn it is. 


AROUND WE WALK 
Form circle. Join hands. First 
time walk around in circle formation 
saying the words of the first verse. 
Walk toward the center of the circle 
and out again. Walk around in 
circle formation again. Second verse 
skip and the third verse hop. The 
children may have other suggestions 
of what they might do in circle 
formation. 
Words to say: 
Around we walk, around we walk, 
around, around we walk. 
In we walk and out we walk, 
And around and around we walk. 


Around we skip, around we skip, 
around, around we skip. 

In we skip and out we skip. 

And around and around we skip. 


Around we hop, etc. 
In we, etc. 


And, etc. 


“IT BEGAN TO” 

This is a story game. 

Children sit in circle formation 
on chairs. One child does not have 
a chair. This child tells a story that 
he makes up. When he gets to the 
part, “it began to rain, snow de- 
pending if it is summer or winter 
when this game is played the 
children run to another chair. The 
child who is telling the story runs 
to a chair. The child that did not 
get a chair tells the next story. 
Each story should be different. 
Here is an example of a story. “I 
went down town with my mother. 
We went into the candy store. We 
bought some candy. When we came 
out of the store it began to rain.” 
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The Good Health — 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Characters: 

Jack Billy 
Martha Jane 
Roger Glenn 
Linda Peggy 
Scene: In one of the class- 


rooms after school hours. (As 
the scene opens, Jack is speak- 
ing.) 


Jack: Since you have asked me to 
judge who can belong to our club, 
I should like to have you help me 
with a list of rules. Every club 
must have some rules, you know. 

Martha: Jack is right and I 
think as long as there are eight of us 
here today, we could each make up 
one rule for Jack to use. 

Roger: Let’s make it very hard 
to get into our Good Health Club 
and — 

Linda: And just as hard to stay in. 

Billy: If anyone breaks a rule, 
out he goes and he can’t come back 
until we say so. 

Jane: This whole thing sounds 
terrible. I thought the idea was to 
make all boys and girls in our 
school good members of a health 
club. If you’re going to push them 
around, nobody will even want to 
belong. 

Glenn: Well, what do you suggest, 
Jane? 

Jane: | suggest we find out first 
what we can do to make the children 
want to join, and then once they 
have joined, make the rules so 
simple and sensible they will want 
to obey them. 

Peggy: Then after all that, if any 
rules are broken, Jack can judge 
what to do with the children, but 
of course with our help. We must all 
do the deciding. 


Jack: We've all agreed, then, that 
we'll make the rules, but we must 
be sure to make them fair and 
square. How about thinking about 
them right now? 

(Martha goes over to a desk and 
hands out paper and pencils. Each 
one starts writing a rule and there 
is silence for a moment or two. At 
last the rules are written.) 

Jack: Let’s hear what each one 
has written. Martha, will you com- 
mence? 


Martha: GOOD HEALTH CLUB 
RULES. 

1. Every boy and girl who wishes 
to be a member of the Club must 
come to school each day with: 

1. clean hands, nails, and face. 

2. well-brushed hair 

3. well-brushed teeth 

4. a pleasant smile. 

Roger: Rule 2 of our Club. Every 
member of the Club must have a 
good breakfast before coming to 
school. It should include: 

1. fruit juice 

2. cereal 

3. toast 

4. milk or cocoa (no tea or coffee). 

Linda: Rule 3. Every member 
must have a clean handkerchief or 
Kleenex with him at all times. This 
is to catch that cough or sneeze 
before it spreads to others. 

Billy: Rule 4. Do not come to 
school at all if you have a bad cold. 
We don’t like children full of germs. 

Jane: Rule 5. On rainy days, every 
member must wear a raincoat, rain 
hat and rubbers or boots. 

Glenn: Rule 6. Every member 
must have plenty of fresh air and 
exercise. He must play out of doors 
part of every day, unless he has 


broken some of these rules and has 
to stay in bed. 

Peggy: Rule 7. Proper food is a 
must for members of’ our Good 
Health Club. Fresh ‘fruit, green 
vegetables, meat, cereals, fish and 
some sweets in addition to milk 
should be a part of every diet. 

Jack: Rule 8. 

A daily bath, a good brisk rub, 

Should be a rule for this Health 

Club. 

(Then he adds) 

We'll print these rules and pass 

them out, 

And then they’ll know what it’s 

all about. 

We'll meet again when we all 

belong. 
. Until that time, let’s go along. 

(They all leave the stage together, 
talking about the rules, etc.) 


ACT II 
A MEETING OF THE 
GOOD HEALTH CLUB 

Characters: 

Same as in Act I. 

Eight additional children, 
members of the Club who have 
each broken a rule. 

Scene: A sort of court room 
where Jack is the judge and the 
other children in Act I are the 
jury. A list of the 8 rules are 
printed on a huge cardboard for 
all to see. (As the scéne opens, 
Jack speaks.) 

We have been so pleased that 
everyone in the school has joined 
our Health Club. However, there 
are seven members who have each 
broken a rule. They are here today 
to tell us all about it. 

First Child: 

I broke rule one, my face was 

dirty. 

Never woke up 

thirty, 

And ’Twas too late then to brush 

my hair, 
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But give me a chance, I really 
care. 

Second Child: 

I broke Rule 2 and drank some 
weak tea. 

I should drink milk for break- 
fasts, you see, 

I hope it won’t mean I'll have to 
resign, 

For oh I do think the Health Club 
is fine. 

Third Child: 

I forgot my handkerchief when I 
came to school, 

So I suppose that means I broke a 
(special) rule. 

I am just as sorry as I can be, 

So I hope you will try forgiving 
me. 

Fourth Child: 

I came to school with a cold one 
day. 

I joined the children at work and 
play. 

Soon all of my friends were 
sneezing too. 

I know "twas the worst thing I 
could do. 

Fifth Child: 

My feet got wet that rainy day; 

Forgot my rubbers, you will say. 

I belong to the Good Health Club- 
bers. 

Next time I'll think to wear my 
rubbers. 
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Sixth Child: 

Seventh Child: 

Eighth Child: (together) 

We stayed inside instead of going 

out. 

We ate wrong foods, so are grow- 

ing stout. 

We fussed when ’twas time for our 

baths each day. 

We haven’t been good the healthy 

way, 

But let us stay in the club, we 

pray, 

And we'll keep those rules forever 

and Aye. 

(Jack as judge and the seven 
jurors face the eight children who 
have broken the rules and sing to- 
gether to the tune of “Farmer in the 
Dell”): 

We pronounce you free, 
We pronounce you free, 
Heigh ho the Merry oh, 
You are not GUILTY. 
We want you in our cleb, 
We want you in our club, 
Heigh ho the Merry oh, 
We want you in our club. 
3. 
And now we say, “goodbye,” 
And now we say, “goodbye.” 
We give three cheers and Heigh Ho 
Ho, 
For now we say, “Good Bye.” 


Springtime Medley 


MURIEL ZAHN 


Characters: Dodey the Dreamer, 
and the People of her Dream: 
The Little Fairy Workers of 
Spring, who are Recorder, Drug- 
gist, Seamstress, Farmer, Mu- 
sician, Artist, Decorator, Gar- 
dener, and Pitter and Patter, 
the Raindrop Twins. 

The Scene: Dodey’s Nursery, 
with her small bed and chair. 
(As the scene opens, Dodey, 


wearing sleeping pajamas, 
slowly enters right.) 

Dodey: (stretching arms and 
yawning.) Goodnight, mommy. 


(Pauses.) Mommy, why is the ocean 
blue? (Pauses.) Yes, mommy, I’m 


going to bed. (Walks toward bed 
and pauses.) Mommy, who makes 
fur jackets for pussywillows? And 
what makes the grass grow, and 
why is it green? (Pauses.) Yes, 
mommy, I’m going right away. 
Good night, mommy. (Climbs into 
bed and rests on one elbow.) I 
wish the sun would come out. J 
wonder who teaches .the birds to 
sing? (Pauses.) Why are flowers 
pink — (Rubs eyes.) or blue — or 
yellow — and — (Yawns.) who — 
puts the leaves — on trees? And — 
(Pauses and rubs eyes.) I wonder — 
how — daff-o-dils -— sprout? 
(Yawns.) And — why — do — I 


won-der — why — (Yawns, slumps 
down and sleeps. Recorder enters 
left carrying large blankbook, and 
seats himself in chair.) 

Recorder: (Thumbing pages of 
book.) Dodey, the Dreamer — 
Dodey, the Dreamer! 

Dodey: (Sitting up.) Oh — hello! 
What’s your name? 

Recorder: 

I’m the Recorder Fairy of Spring, 

Here in my book I write every- 

thing. 

(Lays open book and reads.) 

Dodey, the Dreamer, a very nice 

child, 

Has some questions — all en- 

tered and filed. 

Dodey: Really? Oh, my goodness! 

Recorder: 

Each Spring Worker Fairy has 

his or her task, 

And will gladly answer the ques- 

tions you ask. 

Dodey: Thanks ever so much, 
Recorder Fairy! (Eagerly watches 
and listens.) 

Recorder: 

Through the dark winter we hide 

away, 

Until the dawn of the first bright 

day, 

But we’re not idle, as you shall see, 

We make spring clothing for 

plant and tree. 

(Calls.) One! 

Druggist: 

(Entering left and carrying large 

blue bottle.) 

All winter long the seas are gray, 

But in spring, when clouds go 

sailing away, 

I bring out my home work, all 

ready to pour, 

(Raises bottle.) 

And dye the seas blue — from 

shore to shore 

(Stands beside Recorder.) 

Recorder: (Drawing line across 
page of book.) Two! 

Seamstress: 

(Entering left and carrying spray 

of pussywillow.) 

Deep down in the earth our work 

is done, 

While we wait and wait for the 

warm spring sun, 

There I cut and sew tiny jackets 

of fur, 

(Raises hand and touches buds 

on spray.) 
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‘a And poor pussywillows just purr And bring all this beauty to Would the grass be green, would 
a and purr. earth and to you. little leaves grow? 

(Stands beside Druggist.) (Stands beside Musician.) Except for us? The answer is no! 
of Recorder: (Drawing line.) Three! Recorder: (Drawing line.) Siz! We're Pitter and Patter, the Rain- 
* Farmer: Decorator: drop Twins! 

(Entering left, and carrying pail.) (Entering left and carrying leafy (Bow.) 
lo! In the early dawn of the fresh twigs.) Would plants and ferns come up 

new year. New green leaves for branch and from the ground? 

| must be ready, for springtime is twig, Without us — we ask you — 
™ near, I place in the trees, both tiny and would spring come ‘round? 
~ I bring out my grass seeds and big, We’re Pitter and Patter, the Rain- 

fill up my pail, (Raises twigs and touches leaves.) drop Twins! 

(Raises pail.) | Then in the beams of the spring- (Bow.) 
= Then I scatter them all over hill time sun, Come on, everybody, let’s dance 

and dale. They grow out on stems — and and sing, 
~ (Stands beside Seamstress.) _ my work is done! *Cause working together, we bring 

Recorder: (Drawing line.) Four! (Stands beside Artist.) out the spring! 

” Musician: Recorder: (Drawing line.) Seven! (All, including Dodey, join in 

(Entering left and carrying music Gardener: lively dance. Music fades, and 
~_ scroll.) (Entering left-and carrying spring Dodey, rubbing eyes, walks slowly 

Birds snug in their nests ’til flowers.) to bed and sits upon side. Fairies, 
nae snows are gone, Daffodils golden and snowdrops moving in unison, form line and 

Keep their songs for the spring- white, exit one by one left.) 
ch, time dawn, Are stars of spring in the win- Little Fairy Workers: 

“ea So this is my gift to the season of ter’s night, Goodbye, little Dodey, we bid 
spring, _ (Carefully handles flowers.) you goodbye, 

(Unfolds and holds up scroll, I open their bulbs and straighten If winter is here, then spring- 
ide showing bat of notes.) their petals, time is nigh, 

Fresh notes and calls for the They’re ready to shine when the When snowflakes are falling, and 
het birds to sing. weather settles. Jack Frost is king, 

(Stands beside Farmer.) (Stands beside Decorator.) Then think, little girl, of the 
ue Recorder: (Drawing line.) Fivel Recorder: (Drawing line.) Eight Fairies of Spring, 
for Artist: and nine! Fairies of Spring, Fairies of 

(Entering left and carrying palette Pitter and Patter: (Entering left, Spring, 

with colors.) and moving and reciting in unison.) Then think, little girl, of the 
Blossoms of spring for shrubs and Last but not least come the soft Fairies of Spring. 
trees, spring showers, . . 
April and May must have many If t’were not for us, who'd see any f 
ade away from off after exit. 
_ So I mix soft colors — rose, yellow We're Pitter and Patter, the Rain- Dodey rubs eyes, yawns, crawls into 
g° and blue, drop Twins! bed and sleeps.) 
all (Raises palette.) (Bow.) CURTAIN 
rom 
Little Wrens in the Blue Spruce 
SHEILA STINSON 
TOSS 
I’m feeling rather sad today, But mommie says, since we were good 
And so is Mary Lee; And treated them so kind 
ray The little wrens who had a nest That next year likely they'll return, 
Right in our blue spruce tree Because they'll never find 
york 
Have flown away, the empty nest A lovely little blue spruce tree 
the Just sorta looked at us, With arms to hold them near, 
And seemed to wonder quiet like | And two small girls who made no noise, 
kets Why we made such a fuss. And thought they were so dear. 


buds 
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‘Possum’s Game 


A One-Act Play 
BERTHA R. HUDELSON 


Characters: 

Boys -- Seven 

Girls — Five 

One boy dressed as a farmer 
carrying a strap 

One boy dressed as a dog 

The other children are dressed 
in picnic clothes and have lunch 
sacks. Four boys and four girls 
carry books exactly alike. 

Scene: In a forest. A few 
stumps (stools covered with dark 
cloth) are _ scattered about. 
‘(When play opens, first boy and 
first girl are spreading a table- 
cloth on the ground.) 

First Boy: (Stands. Looks off 
into the forest with hand shading 
eyes.) 

Animals like forests! 

I’m wishing we'll see some — 

A bear or fox or wildcat; 

Do you suppose they'll come? 

First Girl: (placing lunch sacks on 
tablecloth) 

We probably won't see them! 

They'll hide from us, no doubt, 

For when folks have these picnics, 

They rarely run about. 

First Boy: (sighing) 

Well, if we can’t see them, 

Perhaps someone can tell 

A story of a wild thing, 

Which will do as well. 

(Four boys and four girls enter 
with books and lunch sacks.) 

First Girl: (runs to greet them) 

Hello, everybody! 

(Points to table.) 

Put your lunch sacks there, 

And choose a place for sitting — 

The ground or a stump chair. 

(Children seat themselves.) 

Second Boy: (rises, holds out book) 

We brought books that tell us 

Of flowers, wind, and sun, 

Animals and birds which 

Add to picnic fun. 

First Girl: (Laughing, runs quickly 
and whispers to children with books. 
They nod. She turns to first boy.) 

These eight boys and girls have 

Something they will read 

About a mother possum - 


Who did a brave, wise deed. 

(First boy claps hands. Looks 
very happy.) 

Second Boy: (stands, opens book, 
reads) 

Once a mother "possum, 

Solemn as could be, 

Lived in Felmley’s forest 

In a hickory tree. 


She had ten tiny babies 
That clung tight to her tail, 
Or stayed inside her pouch when 
She looked for food or mail. 
(Second boy sits at table.) 
Second Girl: (stands, opens book, 
reads) 
Her food was fish and insects, 
Fruit and corn and mice, 
and moles and_ rabbits, 
And frogs which she thought nice. 


Her mail was broken weed stems, 
Crushed leaves and grass she’d 
see, 
And every kind of footprint 
Which she read carefully. 
(Second girl sits at table.) 
Third Boy: (stands, opens book, 
reads) 

One day Mrs. ’Possum — 
Her name was Honey Bunch — 
Left her hickory tree hole 
To find a tasty lunch. 


Honey wandered slowly 
Looking here and _ there, 

But instead of lunch she 

Had a dreadful scare! 

(Third boy sits at table.) 

Third Girl: (stands, opens book, 

reads) 

She saw the great huge tracks of 

Felmley’s dog named “Fleet,” 

Which made her scurry homeward 

Without a thing to eat. 


She cried to her small babies, 

“Inside my pouch you go,” 

And soon they all were hidden 

From tip of head to toe. 

(Third girl sits at table.) 

Fourth Boy: (stands, opens book, 
reads) 
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Before she reached her home, 
though, 

Fleet. was at her heels, 

Barking, growling, panting, 

“*Possums make good meals!” 


Honey curled up quickly 

Into a ball of fur, 

And limply lay with eyes closed, 

As if she’d never stir, 

(Fourth boy sits at table.) 

Fourth Girl: (stands, opens book, 
reads) 

Fleet sniffed and rolled her over, 

And tossed her in the air, 

But never once did Honey 

Move a single hair. 


Fleet’s fun soon ,was finished; 

He didn’t like to play 

With anything so quiet, | 

And so he dashed away. 

(Fourth girl sits at table.) 

Fifth Boy: (stands, opens book, 
reads) 

Honey with one eye watched 

The big dog disappear, 

And then uncurled to look for 

Food that might be near. 


She found a ripe persimmon 
Hanging in the sun; 

A minnow in the river, 

And then her meal was done. 


(Fifth boy sits at table.) 

Fifth Girl: (stands, opens book, 
reads) 

When home, she told her babies, 

*“‘Now you see the way 

I do when my mail brings me 

Such news as came today.” 


The babies cried, “Indeed, we 
Never will forget 

How “playing ’possum” saved us 
From that Felmley pet!” 

(Fifth girl sits at table.) 


(First boy and first girl clap 
hands. All begin to eat. Wuff 
enters quickly on all fours. The 
children immediately “play ’pos- 
sum.”’) 

Wuff: (sniffing at each child) 

Bow-wow, such sleepy children! 

The sleepiest I’ve found; 

Why don’t they sleep in beds. 

though, 

Instead of on the ground? 

(Wuff sniffs the air.) 

And what good food I smell here! 
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Um-um, I'd like a bite, 
But I shouldn’t stop now; 
I’m driving cows tonight. 


For Farmer Jones, my master, 
And I should help him first, 
But I must have a taste of 
That juicy wiener-wurst! 

(Wuff leaps toward table.) 

Farmer Jones: (enters, running 
and whistling loudly to Wuff) 

No! Wuff! Stop it! Stop it! 

Leave that food alone! 

When we get the cows home, 

I'll give you a bone. 

(Farmer Jones puts a strap around 
Wuff’s neck, and tries to lead him 
away. Wuff struggles, barks, keep- 
ing his eyes on the table. They exit.) 


(Slowly each child opens one 
eye at a time. Each sees Wuff is 
gone. All jump up, take hold of 
hands, and dance around the table.) 

Girls: (very happily) 

Thank you. Mrs. ’Possum, 

For showing us your game. 

It fooled the hungry Wuff who 

Isn’t wild, but tame. 

Boys: (very loudly) 

He is so tame he might have 

Begged our food away; 

Thank you, Mrs. ’Possum, 

For teaching us to play. 

All: (shouting) "POSSUM! 

(Children sit to eat a moment 
longer. Then they gather up picnic 
things and exit.) 


Dramatic Play Poems 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I’m Turning Around 


Round and round turning, 
I’m turning round and round. 
spinning and I’m _ spinning, 
Then topple on the ground! 


Suggestion: Children may rest on 
rug after they “topple” over. 


Jumping 


Jump, jump, 
Jumping Jack. 
Jump straight up 
And then jump _ back! 


Suggestion: Jump high with re- 
laxed knees. 


Kiddie Kar 


I pedal, pedal 
Up and down 

And steer my Kiddie Kar 
To town! 


Suggestion: Use either imaginary 
cars or real ones. 


Working Horses 


Click! Clack! 
Click! Clack! 
The horses walk 
Along the road; 


Click! Clack! 
Click! Clack! 
The horses 

A heavy load. 


pull 


Suggestion: Children walk heav- 
ily, pretending to strain at pulling a 
heavy load. 


Airplane 


Airplane, Airplane, 
Flying so high 

We hear you humming 
Up in the sky. 


Airplane, Airplane, 
Flying around, 

Soon you will light 
And sit on the ground. 


Suggestion: Let the children ex- 
tend their arms and be airplanes. 
When they “light and sit on the 
eround”’ it is “‘story time.” 


Warm Furry. Kitten 


Warm, furry kitten, 
Curl up in a ball, 
Lie here and purr 
On your soft, fluffy shawl. 


Suggestion: Let children curl up 
on their rugs. Let them sit on their 
knees, head tucked under by knees, 
backs rounded and soft. 


I'm A Rabbit 


I’m a rabbit, today, 
With a wriggly nose 
A jiggly nose, 

As pink as a rose, 

And here is the way 
A rabbit goes! 


He hops on his toes 
With a hippity-hop! 
Hippity-hop! 
And he never will stop 
To powder his nose 
Hippity skippity-hop! 


Suggestion: Let children hop on 
all fours, keeping the hands close 
together on the floor while the feet 
are brought up a little on the outside 
and in front in a sort of bouncing 
rhythm 


High Stepping Horses 


We’re high stepping horses 
Passing by; 

We're high stepping horses 
With heads held high. 


Suggestion: One child may hold 
reins (ribbons), and two may be 
high stepping horses with 
bent and raised high. 


knees 


Galloping Horses 


We are fine ponies 
Of sorrel and gray; 

We gallop and gallop 
And gallop away! 


Clippity-clippity! 
Clippity-clip! 

Here we all go 
On a galloping trip! 


Suggestion: Gallop lightly, spring- 
ing high. Use the same foot to ex- 
tend forward, throughout the 
gallop. 
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MOVABLE PIG Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


nd 


Cut parts from white, cream or brown construc= 
tion paper or light cardboard. 

Dotted lines show parts. 

Make two front and back legs and fasten to- 
gether with small round-headed paper fasteners. 


4 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Cut the white daisy, A, 
‘on a fold and paint center 
orange. 

Cut B, of yellow con- 
struction paper, paint the 
body orange and black 
and wing markings yel- 
low. 

Mount butterfly on the 
daisy as shown, using 
paste on lower wing and 


half the body. 
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NEVER CRAWL 
INTO TIGHT PLACES 


nd SAFETY POSTER Helen Strimple 
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CROWNS FOR KING AND QUEEN OF MAY Helen Strimple I 


cuT 2 STRIPS OF 
GREEN PAPER 2° x18” 
ONE FOR QUEEN AND 


ONE FOR KING. 


18“ 


NOTCH EACH STRIP AT 
BOTH ENDs > 
SO CROWN WILL LOCK 

TOGETHER. FOLD 1 STRIP 


IN HALF. USE PATTERN AND Ss 


CUT LEAF DESIGN ON 
TOP EDGE. MAKE 
MARKINGS WITH 
VELLOW CRAYON. 

FOR QUEENS 

CROWN, CUT A STRIP 


Cc 


OF WHITE PAPER 2” x 12”. ! 
FOLD IN HALF. THEN FOLD | 

AGAIN EVERY 2”. 


<\ CUT OFF CORNERS 
Pr 
CIRCLE 
CUT PETALS; FOLD FORWARD; COLOR 
CENTER PINK. PASTE ON QUEEN'S CROWN. 
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, HEALTH POSTER Vee Miller 


Color the Tooth-brush 


Brownie’s suit a_ bright 
green, his shoes brown 
and the tooth-brush and 
the box of tooth powder 
orange, his eyes black 
and his lips red. With the 
brown crayon, tint his 


fg face and hands a light 
brown. He may be cut out 


carefully and pasted on 
to a sheet of heavy con- 
struction paper or gray 
or brown cardboard and 
hung up near the sink 
where you brush your 
teeth, as a reminder, 


AN 
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State Seal Poster ~ 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 
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The Dakotas were named after the Dahkota Indians. 


Dahkota signifies to be allied or joined together in friendly compact. 


History notes that the Indians called themselves Lakotas or Dakotas which in their 


language meant friends or allies. 

On the Seal appears an Indian on horseback pursuing a buffalo toward the setting sun. 
Capital: Bismarck. 

Motto: “Liberty and Union, Now and Forever, One and Inseparable.” 

Nicknames: Flickertail State 


Great Central State 
Sioux State 


Song: Depicts the State as the Prairie State with blossoming roses. 
It is known as North Dakota State Song. 


Flower: Wild Prairie Rose. 


Along the river bottoms belts of poplars are found. 
Dairying is valuable industry. What is chief crop. 


The principal river is the Missouri. Its tributaries are the Cannon Ball—the Knife— 
Little Mo and the Heart. 


AT 
A 
DAY 
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SOUTH CENTRAL STATES PUZZLE Agnes Choate Wonson 


amb 


ACROSS 
- Capi f Mississippi . Capital of Tennessee 
6. Capital of Weer Virginia . State South of Tennessee (abr.) 
8. State of West . State and Ala. (abr.) 
i N ins Capital of Kentucky 
11. State East of Miss. (abr.) 
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THE CHASE—PUZZLE I. Dyer Kuenstler 
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Find four butterflies, a boy, his cap, an elf, a squirrel, a field-mouse, fox and a bear. 
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DECORATED STATIONERY (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


er 


DECORATE A 
FOLDED SHEET 
OF WRITING 
PAPER. 

A~ DESIGNS FOR 
UPPER RIGHT 
CORNER. 

Bu DESIGN FoR 
TOP OF SHEET. 
C— DESIGN FOR 
RIGHT EDGE OF 
SHEET. 


MAKE YOUR 
DESIGN ON 
SCRATCH PAPER. 


MAKE A PENCIL 
CARBON PAPER 
BY SCRIBBLING 
WITH sSoFT 
PENCIL ONA 
PIECE OF THIN 
PAPER. 

TRACE DESIGN 
INTO PLACE, 
PAINT AND Cut 
OUT EDGE. 


SUGGESTION ...CUT FOLDED SHEET 
OF WRITING PAPER, IN HALF. 
SLIP ONE SECTION INTO THE OTHER 
AS SHOWN. DESIGNS MAY BE OUT- 
~~ LINED IN CLEAR PENCIL LINE, 
OR WITH INDIA BLACK INK USING 
A BALL POINTED PEN POINT. COLOR 
WITH TRANSPARENT OR POSTER 
COLO RS. 
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A LITTLE GIFT BASKET (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


FOLD 
PATTERN B 


TWO ACCURATELY AND 

CUT PATTERNS. DECORATIVE EDGE 
TRACE ON BASKET 

PAPER AS SHOWN BELOW 


NOW TRACE PATTERN C INTo TRIANGULAR 
CORNERS AND CUT GUT SCALLOPED EDGE 


DRAW LINE DE. CUT HEAVY LINES. 
FOLD DOTTED LINES. 


PASTE TOGETHER To MAKE BASKET. 
DECORATE FLAPS OR BASKET SIDES. 
ADD HANOLE( 2X9 INCH STRIP.) 


PAPER FOR BASKET 


Instead of making this basket of elaborated a little by using a pattern 
much folded paper, we offer it suchas C., 
designed from paper patterns A and Patterns should be issued to the 
B. The basket may be left plain or papils. They should be cut accur- 


ately. Trace about these with a sharp 
pointed pencil. Decorations may be 
cut-paper, crayon colored or painted. 
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A LITTLE MAY BASKET 


45 
Louise D. Tessin 


HANDLE 
CUT FROM 
INCH 
BY 9 INCH 
PAPER, 


2 IN. SQ. 
CUT DESIGN 
FROM FOLDED 
PAPER 


2 IN. SQ. 
CUT DESIGN 
FROM FOLDED 
PAPER. 


TO GIVE ToP EDGE OF BASKET NICE CONTINUITY 
START CUT PATTERN CAND D SAME DISTANCE 
FROM TOP — x. 
CUT FLOWER PETALS FROM 
FOLDED PAPER. CURL OVER 
EDGE OF KNIFE. AOD GREEN 
LEAVES ANOD XELLOW 
CENTER. 


PSIMPLE 

@ BoRDER ¢ 
DECORATION 
DEVELOPED 
WITH COLORED * 
CRAYONS 


FILL 
BASKET 
WITH FLOWERS 

OR CANDIES 


DECORATE 


6x9 IN. PAPER MARKEO 
INTO 2 IN. SQUARES. 


TRACE PATTERN A INTO 
CORNER AREAS AS SHOWN. 


TRACE PATTERN B INTO 
CENTER AREAS AS SHOWN. 


DECORATE CORNERS. 

FOLD DOTTED LINES. 

CUT HEAVY LINES . 
PASTE TOGETHER. 


DECORATE 


+ 


The little basket looks well made fold as shown. Decorate before 

with plain straight edges, as — X. pasting together. 
In this case rule a 4 x 6 inch paper To stimulate a little more creative 
into two inch squares and cut and _ skill, make the basket with scal- 
loped edges. The patterns are cut 


from two inch squares of paper, — 
A and B. A variation is pattern, — 
C. Decorations are best applied be- 
for pasting sides together. 
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BASKET DECORATIONS 
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cuT 
cut oFF 


D. CUT YELLOW BUTTERFLY 
FROM FOLDED PAPER, 
BEND WINGS UP, 

E— CuT A PATTERN WITH 
SLOTS AS 1 AND2. 
THESE ARE BENT UP AFTER 
CUTTING ANO BEFORE 
PASTING. 

F_ GOW MADE OF PAPER 
STRIPS. 

G~— CURL ENDS OF HANDLES. 
PASTE To OUTSIDE OF 
BASKET. ADD coL.oRED 
DoTS. 

Hu CUT DUPLICATES FROM 


FOLDED .PADER. VARY 
PLAIN FLOWER PETALS. 


J PATTERN WITH 
AS MANY PETALS AS 
DESIRED. BEND PETALS 
FORWARD. PASTE To 
BASKET SIDES. ADO 
FLOWER CENTER. 


H 


Louise D. Tessin 


( THESE SIMPLE DECO- 
RATIONS CAN BE 

APPLIED To THE 

PATTERN ON 


THE OPPOSITE 
PAGE OR To THE 
PATTERN GELOW. 


PATTERNS 
E,F,H,K, 
FIT THIS 
TYPE OF 
BASKET 


6X6 INCH PAPER 

MARK INTO 2 INCH SQUARES 
FOLD DOTTED LINES 

CUT DARK LINES 
DECORATE AREAS X 
PASTE TOGETHER 

ADD HANDLE %9 INe 


The suggestions on this page may 
be applied to various types of May 
baskets. Use scraps of colored papers 


for many of the decorations. Vary 
the suggestions to create original 
designs of your own. 
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DICKIE’S PUPPY-REBUS 


It was monday when G3 came 
ts 


to live at ‘Ss ff. On tuesday learned 
to lap up from his red G7. On wednesday 


— 


G5 learned that the wooden —~_——8 with the 


soft woolen blanket inside was his bed. The big 


by tne was Just for On thurs- 


day nS learned to play G with 6. On friday 


(3 learned that good puppies NEVER chew on 


or or ! On saturday 
~ 
discovered he and 
~ 


all day long because on that day : did not go to 


could play together 


By Sunday & Knew thaft he 


loved * very much and was completely happy in 


HS 
his new home. 
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Helen Strimple 
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She hung it on her back and walked to the platform. 


The May Festival 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Now Mrs. Goose had heard a 
lot of talk about May Day, and the 
festival her animal friends were 
going to have, then. 

Someone was going to be Queen 
Of The May, with a dress trimmed 
with flowers, and a fine crown of gold 
paper. There was to be a Maypole 
dance. Some of the littler animals 
were going to skip and prance 
around a tall pole, carrying ribbons 
tied to the top of the pole. They were 
going to sing happy little spring 
songs as they danced. All this was 
going to happen on the Hopping 
Green by Blue Brook. 

Mrs. Goose just longed to be 
Queen of the May. Oh, how she did 
want to be Queen! She kept looking 
at herself in the mirror, hoping. 
But when she asked Old Lady Owl, 
“Don’t you think I would be a good 
Queen of the May?” Old Lady Owl 
told her, “We are going to have an 
election.” 


*““What’s 
Goose. 

“We are going to choose our 
Queen. We'll gather in the school- 
house, and vote.” 

Mrs. Goose was very excited the 
night they all went to the school- 
house. 

Someone suggested the name of 
Leaf, the Pop Rabbits’ little girl. 
But there were loud whispers, “She 
is too young.”” Then someone sug- 
gested Mrs. Sheep. There were soft 
whispers, behind paws and wings, 
“She is too old.” Then someone 
said, “Mrs. Squirrel!’ There was 
loud clapping, at once, “Why, 
she is just the right one! She will 


that?” asked Mrs. 


make a lovely Queen, and her tail 
will make a fine plume. We can dec- 
orate that with flowers, too.” 
Everyone wanted Mrs. Squirrel, 
so she was chosen. 
Mrs. 


Goose was disappointed 


She had so wanted to be Queen, 
herself! 

And then she hoped to be chosen 
for the Maypole Dance. 

Everyone wanted Leaf, Clover 
and Baby Bumps; Arabelle and 
Clarabelle; and Three-Ducks. They 
said they were all the right size! 

So Mrs. Goose was not chosen for 
the dance, and that was that. 

She felt very sad, but tried not 
to show it. When she began to smile 
at Mrs. Squirrel, the smile turned 
into a glare-y look. She turned 
her head away, quickly. 

But Mrs. Goose had had an idea, 
if she were not elected Queen Of The 
May. Why not have a Princess Of 
The May? She did not stop to think 
that she was not the right size or 
shape or age for a lovely Princess. 
She had brought slong a sign she 
had made. She hung it on her back, 
and walked to the platform. There 
she stood. The sign read, MRS. 
GOOSE FOR PRINCESS. Black 
Cat snatched it off quickly, and 
sent her back to her seat again. 

Mrs. Goose was sure that no one 
had had time to read the sign, so 
she rose to her goosie feet, and said, 
in a loud voice, “Since Mrs. Squir- 
rel is to be Queen, I shall be very 
happy to serve as PRINCESS OF 
THE MAY.” 

No one looked glad about this 
announcement. Everyone scowled. 
There was a stillness like ice-box 
cold. Then Mrs. Hen pulled Mrs. 
Goose down into her seat again, and 
whispered, “That’s enough about 
a Princess. We don’t need one.” 

Then May Day morning came, 
and everyone was going to the 
Hopping Green to get ready for the 
Festival. Mrs. Squirrel was being 
dressed in a lovely pink dress, with 
dewdrop beads on it. Her crown was 
on her head, and her friends were 
putting flowers on her tail. Mrs. 
Hen handed her the sceptre; it was 
a short stick with a rose at the end 
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of it. Everyone looked happy, but 
Mrs. Goose. 

Mrs. Squirrel was to sit on a little 
throne. It was really Mr. Pig’s old 
kitchen chair, trimmed with leaves 
and vines from the Wild Woods. 

When Mrs. Squirrel was all ready, 
there was a little parade. The 
Maypole dancers, Black Cat playing 
a violin, Mr. Pig beating a drum, 
and then Mrs. Squirrel, in Mr. 
Goat’s cart. Mr. Goat pulled it, and 
he wore a wreath made of real wild 
strawberries. Mr. Pig kept trying 
to eat them, but Mr. Goat always 
saw him in time. 

Mrs. Goose tried to join in the 
parade, but Mrs. Hen stopped her. 

Then it was time for the dance, 
and they were putting up the May- 
pole. 

It was a slim dry stick, which 
Mr. Pop-Rabbit had found in the 
woods. 

Mr. Pig and Black Cat were try- 
ing to put it up, but it kept slipping, 
in the hole that they had dug. It 
would not stand streight. The rib- 
bons dangled and got in the way. 
Mrs. Goose thought she saw her 
chance to do something, so she 
rushed forward and gave the stick 
a quick pull. It snapped in two! 
There it lay, in two pieces. 

“Oh now, Mrs. Goose, just see 
what you have done,” said Old 
Lady Owl. 

“Some people,” gruffed Mr. Pig, 


Everyone looked happy except Mrs. Goose. 


“just don’t seem to know when to 
keep out of things; and I’m not 
mentioning any names.” 

“You don’t need to mention her 
name,” said Mr. Gobbler, staring 
hard at Mrs. Goose. 

“But what shall we do?” asked 
Black Cat, looking worried. 

“You may use my fishpole,” said 
Mr. Rooster. 

“You may use my clothesline 
pole,” said Mrs. Hen. 

“Neither is very good for this,” 
sighed Black Cat. 

Then Mrs. Goose herself had an 
idea. 

‘Please let me be the maypole,” 
she said. I will put my neck up high. 
I'll hold the ribbons in my bill, and 
it will work out well.” 

“Oh Mrs. Goose, you do think 
of the craziest things,” said Mrs. 
Hen. 

Mr. Pig and Black Cat just shook 
their heads. 

But Old Lady Owl said, “Let her. 
It’s not a bad idea! She is just the 
right height, and I myself will untie 
the ribbons and give them to her to 
hold.” 

Mrs. Sheep helped her, and in no 
time at all Mrs. Goose was standing 
with her neck stretched up high, 
her eyes shut, ribbons in her bill, 
trying to be a Maypole. 

“It will do pretty well if only you 
don’t look at her,” said Mrs. Hen. 
“Now children, come and practice.” 


Black Cat began to play his 
violin, Mr. Pig beat the drum, and 
the little animals and Three-Ducks 
began to dance around Mrs. Goose. 

The first time everything was 
sort of crazy; the ribbons got tan- 
gled up, the flowers flew off the 
dancers’ heads and tails, the dancers 
kept bumping into each other and 
shouting, “Keep out of my way!” 
“That won’t do at all,” scolded 
Old Lady Owl. “Don’t talk like 
that — just sing happy songs. Now 
we'll try the little song about the 
daisies and the green grass —-”’ 

“No, we want to sing the sony 
about the pollywogs!”’ said Clover. 

“All right; now, ready.” 

This time it went better. There 
were no cross words; the music was 
just~ fast enough, and the little 
animals sang better and danced 
very nicely. 

And Mrs. Goose stood very still 
and kept her eyes shut as though 
she were asleep. 

‘“‘Now I want you to sing the song 
about the little meadow bunnies,” 
said Mrs. Hen. “You know how 
it goes: 

‘Dance and sing 
Dance and sing — 
Then HOP! Jump! 
Because it’s spring.’ 

“And when you sing the words, 
‘hop, jump, run,’” said Old Lady 
Owl, “put lots of expression into 
them. Sing them LOUD!” 


RUN! 
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Now all this time Mrs. Goose was 
so happy, so glad to he standing 
there like a Maypole, that she 
stretched her neck even higher, shut 
her eyes tighter. She grew a little 
dreamy, she was so pleased. 

Then came the song. The little 
animals shouted, loud and suddenly, 
“HOP! Jump! RUN!” 

Mrs. Goose thought they meant 
her. It was a great mistake, of 
course, for she began to run and 
jump, with her eyes still shut. Off 
across the Hopping Green she went, 
and the little animals could not 
hold on to their ribbons. Mrs. 
Goose rushed along, looking per- 


fectly foolish, a Maypole running 


We have a big old yellow cat 

Up on my grandpa’s place, 
He has a white spot on his tail, 
A white spot on his face. 


He sleeps in grandpa’s big red barn 
Up in the old hay loft, 

He likes it there, for it is warm 

And very nice and soft, 


The ribbons got tangled up and the flowers flew off the dancers’ heads. 


away, and the little animals chasing 
her! 

Black Cat dashed after her and 
caught her, in no time. “You come 
right back here and stand still,” he 
said. “If you are going to be a May- 
pole, be a Maypole. Now you have 
upset everything.” 

Then Mrs, Goose opened her eyes 
and blinked and said, “Oh, I am so 
sorry. I thought they meant me, 
when they said run and jump. I 
was only trying to follow orders.” 
She looked ready to cry. 

“Never mind,” said Old Lady 
Owl, kindly. “There now, stand 
still again, this time, and we'll 
have another dance. Let’s sing a 
quieter song.” 


Grandpa's Yellow Cat 


EDNA HAMILTON 
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ribbons, and didn’t even notice itl 


I like my grandpa’s yellow cat, 
I stroke his nice soft fur, 

I rub him in between his ears 

And then he starts to purr. 


The song the little animals sang 

was this. They made it up on the 

spot: 

“Now we are all happy together — 

A fine Maypole — and beautiful 
weather.” 

When Mrs. Goose heard that, she 
was so pleased that she could hardly 
bear it. 

To be sure, she wasn’t Queen, 
she wasn’t Princess, she wasn’t one 
of the Maypole dancers, but she 
was really in the Festival! And, she 
thought to herself, she was prob- 
ably the first goose Maypole, in all 
the whole world. 

This was such a big thought that 
she swallowed the end of one of the 


Today when I went to the barn 
There was the yellow cat 

Having a feast for dinner, 

He caught a big fat rat. 
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He went hippity hoppety back to his house under an old apple tree. 


Grampa Bunny's 
Sunrise Party 


DORIS SINGLETON 


1 NEVER would have hap- 
pened if Grampa Bunny hadn’t 
gotten up very, very early one morn- 
ing to look for breakfast. In Farmer 
Green’s garden he found a row of 
juicy carrots, just what he liked. 
He had eaten all he wanted and 
was creeping back through a hole 
in the white picket fence when, 
what should he hear but ‘Cheep, 
cheep,” in a pitiful little voice 
somewhere close by. 

Grampa Bunny 
and looked around. 

Just then he heard it again, 
“Cheep, cheep,” in that sad little 
voice so close to his ear. 

Then Grampa Bunny spied Small 
Blue Bird with a broken wing lying 
almost across his path in the grass. 

“Cheep, cheep,” Small Blue Bird 
was saying, tears rolling down each 
side of his beak. 

Grampa Bunny couldn’t bear to 
hear anyone cry. “Pray tell me, 
what’s the matter, Small Blue 
Bird?” he asked kindly. 

“Cheep, cheep,” sobbed Small 


stopped short 


Blue Bird. “The wind blew my 
house away last night and my wing 
is broken so I can’t build another.” 

“Well, well, don’t cry,” said 
Grampa Bunny. “Your relatives can 
help you build a house.” 

“I — I haven’t any money to pay 
them,” explained Small Blue Bird, 
sobbing harder yet. 

This shocked Grampa Bunny, 
He had never heard of relatives too 
mean to help a little bird build a 
house. He thought a minute, then 
an idea came to him. 

“Tel you what, Small Blue 
Bird,” he suggested. “Climb on my 
back and come home with me.” 
Then he dried the little bird’s tears 
with a brown leaf and gave him a 
boost onto his back and went hip- 
pety-hoppety back to the orchard 
to his house under an old apple tree. 

After he had bandaged the little 
bird’s wing with a piece of a rhubarb 
leaf and put him to bed, Grampa 
Bunny had another idea. All that 
day he was very busy, telling his 
friends about it. He told Mrs. 
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Bunny and her three sons who lived 
across the hill, Mrs. Barn Mouse, 
Old Jim Crow, whose home was in 
the pine tree, and little Betty Wren 
and many others whose names take 
too long to tell. He didn’t say a word 
about it to Small Blue Bird, though. 

Next morning while Small Blue 
Bird still slept, Grampa Bunny 
got up, took his tin horn under his 
arm and, not stopping to look for 
any breakfast, hurried down to the 
big meadow by Farmer Green’s 
brook. 

The other animals were already 
there. Mrs. Bunny from across the 
hill had brought her triangle and 
her youngest boy had his drum. 
When Grampa Bunny blew the 
opening toot on his horn, they burst 
into a happy chorus, the triangle and 
the drum keeping the accompani- 
ment. Betty Wren and Sally Spar- 
row sang soprano and Mr. Bullfrog 
came up from the brook to sing 
the bass notes. Even Jim Crow, 
who couldn’t keep a tune very well, 
did his best. They kept the music 
going while the sun rose over the 
meadow and bathed them in happy 
light. 

Mrs. Barn Mouse came late, 
carrying a basket on her arm, cov- 
ered with a red cloth that had white 
dots. After the music was over, she 
took the cloth off and passed around 
the goodies she had baked for 
breakfast. 

While the animals sat around 
eating, Mrs. Bunny’s oldest boy 
passed around his blue cap. “We 
hope you will be kind enough to 
give some money,” he said, “so 
that Small Blue Bird may have a 
new house.” 

Every single animal gave money. 
The Poor Field Mouse had only one 
cent, but he dropped it in the cap 
just the same, knowing it would 
help. 

Then the animals formed a pa- 
rade, Grampa Bunny leading the 
way with his horn. They followed 
him back to the very door of his 
house under the old apple tree. 
There everyone waited while he 
slipped in to wake Small Blue 
Bird. 

Just as Grampa Bunny stuck his 
head back out the door with Small 
Blue Bird under one arm, the ani- 
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mals burst into one more chorus. 

When that was over, Mrs. 
Bunny’s’ oldest boy stepped 
proudly forward with his capful of 
money and said, “Here, Small 
Blue Bird, is a gift from Animal- 
land to help you build your new 
house.” 
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Small Blue Bird was so happy he 
burst into tears again, but Grampa 
Bunny didn’t mind at all seeing this 
kind of tears. Neither did the other 
animals. They all went home happy 
that morning, saying that Grampa 
Bunny’s sunrise party was the best 
gathering they had been to in years. 


A Maytime Story 


ETHEL R. 


J UDY and Ruth were neighbors. 
When they wanted to play together, 
they had only go run through the 
orchard which belonged to Judy’s 
uncle, for Ruth lived on one side of 
the orchard and Judy on the other. 
One day in early spring, Judy 
“fairly flew’ through the orchard. 
She could hardly wait to tell her 
good friend the surprise. 

“Oh, Ruth,” she called, as she 
ran breathlessly up to the door. “I 
have the best news for you. Uncle 
Don said we could have that house 
in the orchard for our playhouse!” 

“That real house!’ exclaimed 
Ruth. “For our playhouse? Why, it 
has two rooms with windows and 
doors and a little porch covered 
with vines.” 

““Yes, and he said we could fur- 
nish the house to suit ourselves, 
that we could use it just as we 
pleased!” 


What fun the two girls had! 
Judy’s mother gave them a little 
old stove which had been packed 
away in the basement. The girls 
polished it until it shone like new. 
Ruth’s father gave them some coal, 
wood, and shavings which they 
kept in a large box behind the stove. 
They painted the floors and made 
pretty rugs for them. They built a 
cupboard and a bookcase out of 
orange crates and a table out of a 
large box. Ruth’s aunt gave them 
some chairs from her attic; and 
from Judy’s attic came an old bed. 
The girls put their Christmas money 
together to buy dishes. 

They found that they could. cook 
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in their little stove. Sometimes they 
went to their playhouse early on 
Saturday morning and stayed all 
day. They carried books to keep in 
their bookcase, hung pictures on the 
wall, and hemmed pretty curtains 
for the windows. They planted 
morning glories which grew to the 
very top of the windows, and made 
the little house look very inviting. 
When the time for making May 
baskets came, their house was com- 
pletely furnished and in apple-pie 
order. ““Let’s make all our May 
baskets in the playhouse,” suggested 
Judy, and they brought tissue paper, 
heavier colored paper, cardboard, 
paste, and scissors to work with on 
their own box table. What fun it was 
to make baskets for all their friends! 
Suddenly Ruth had an idea. 
remember Grandma Barton 
who used to give us cookies and 
candy.. She’s growing very old and 


may not get any May baskets. 
Let’s make her one!” 

“Oh, yes, let’s make her the 
prettiest basket of all! And let’s put 
some peppermints in with the flow- 
ers — she would like them.” 

It was fun making the baskets, it 
was fun picking the wild flowers for 
them, but the most fun of all was 
hanging them. The girls could hardly 
wait until it was almost dark. Then 
they slipped quietly along to the 
home of a friend, hung the basket 
upon the door, knocked or rang the 
bell, and ran away to hide behind a 
bush or tree. The one who got the 
May basket ran to find them. Such 
giggling, such merriment there was! 

But, when they came to the tiny 
house where Grandma Barton lived, 
they noticed boxes and bags on the 
porch; and there she was sitting 
among them crying. ““Why, 
Grandma Barton, are you moving?”’ 
asked Judy, surprised. 

“T couldn’t pay the rent, so they 
put me out of the house.” 

“Oh, what will you do?” cried 
Ruth, worried. 

“They are going to take me to the 
poor farm,” said Grandma Barton, 
crying again. 

“Oh, no,” cried Judy. won’t 
let them. Wait right here until we 
come back. This time J have an 
idea!” And away ran the girls toward 
home and told Judy’s mother about 
the poor old lady. ‘Mother, I 
think she could live in our play- 
house, if we helped take care of 
her.” Judy was very eager. 

“Please, let us,” begged Ruth. 
“I’m sure we can make her happy 
there.” 

“You will need to try very hard,” 
said the mother, “‘and take a great 
many steps to make her happy.” 

“Oh, please, let us try,” they 
pleaded. 

So, instead of going to the poor 
farm, Grandma Barton came to live 
in their little house through the 
long, pleasant summer. 

“That May basket brought us 
dear Grandma Barton;” said the 


girls. “It was the best May basket 
of all!” 
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The Fire-F ly 
and the Bee 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


Buzzer. the honey-bee, was 
known far and wide as the busiest, 
most industrious bee in all the land. 
His hive was located in one of the 
large trees in the great forest. You 
know, of course, that wild bees make 
their hives in trees and, when a big, 
hollow tree has been chosen by the 
bees for a home, it is known as a 
“Bee tree.” 

Now bears, you know, are very 
fond of honey. They can smell 
honey from a long distance, so the 
bees usually build their hives well 
up in the tree. Quite often, however, 
Mr. Bruin will climb the tree, high 


up in the branches, to reach the 
hive and steal the honey that the 
bees have worked so hard to gather. 
When this happens, the bees have 
to rebuild their hives and work 
that much harder to gather enough 
honey to last them through the 
winter. 

Well, it so happened that Mr. 
Buzzer’s hive had been located by 
Mr. Bruin and plundered of the 
supply of honey, and the queen bee 
had given orders that all her sub- 
jects had to work overtime, to re- 
pair the damage and make up for 
their great loss. 


This suited Mr. Buzzer just fine, 
for he was a hard worker who 
enjoyed his work and was very 
happy, visiting all the flowers and 
collecting nectar to take home tw his 
queen, whom he loved very dearly. 

As a rule, all bees finish their 
work before sun-down, but one 
afternoon found Mr. Buzzer far, far 
from home when the shades of eve- 
ning began to fall. Before he realized 
it, it had become quite dark and 
he couldn’t see the way. 

The little stars came out, one by 
one, and there was Mr. Buzzer, 
stuck on a clover blossom, not 
knowing how he would get home. 

‘“‘What shall I he mumbled 
to himself. “My queen will be ter- 
ribly worried about me. What shall 
I dod” 

The clover blossom heard his 
mumblings. 

“You can sleep right where you 
are, if you wish,” she said. “‘Nothing 
will harm you here and you can fly 
back home in the morning.” 

“You are very kind,” he replied, 
politely, “but the dew will wet my 
wings and it will be late before they 
dry out so I can fly. Besides, I do 
not want my queen to be worried. 
She has enough trouble, as it is, 
without more worry about me.” 

“You must love your queen very 
much, to be so concerned about 
her,” said the clover blossom. 

“She is the most wonderful queen 
a bee ever had,” he replied. 

Just then a light flashed in their 
eyes and a voice called, ‘““What are 
you two chattering about? Don’t 
you know it’s time for every flower 
to be asleep?” 

“Who are you?” asked Mr. 
Buzzer. “I never saw you before.” 

“I’m the night watchman. My 
name is Mr. Fire-fly, and I go 
around with my lantern to make 
sure that all is well among the 
flowers, during the night.” 

He flashed his light in Mr. 
Buzzer’s face, then he began laugh- 
ing. ““Well! Well!” he said, “it’s 
Mr. Buzzer! What are you doing 
here? You should be asleep in your 
hive long ago.” 

“I know I should,” the bee 
replied, “but I was overtaken by 


darkness and now I can’t find my 
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way home, and my queen will be 
terribly worried.” 

“Where is your hive located?” 
asked the fire-fly. 

“In the fourth gum-wood tree 
past the big rock, by the stream in 
the great forest. Why do you ask?” 

“Well, I was just thinking; why 
can’t you let me fly on ahead of you 
and flash my lantern? Then you can 
follow me and I can lead you home. 
I never did it before, but I don’t 
see why it wouldn’t work.” 

“You'll have to take it slow,” 
said the fire-fly. I can’t fly-as fast 
as you, you know. I guess it’s just 
as well, though, because you might 
bump into something, if you went 
too fast.”’ 

So Mr. Buzzer said goodby to the 
clover blossom and they started on 
their way, Mr. Fire-fly showing the 
way by flashing his lantern. It was a 
slow journey for Mr. Buzzer, but 
they finally got there, and the queen 
was greatly relieved when she knew 
Mr. Buzzer was safe. She made a 
great fuss over Mr. Fire-fly and 
gave him some of her finest honey 
as a reward. 

Just as Mr. Fire-fly was about to 


leave, an idea struck Mr. Buzzer. 

“Your Highness,” said he, ad- 
dressing the queen, “I am only a 
poor working bee, but I believe I 
have a good idea. May I have my 
say?” 

“It is very late,” she answered, 
“but I am always in favor of good 
ideas, so say your say.” 

“Well, I was thinking that, need- 
ing honey as we do, and having so 
little time, if each worker had a 
lantern, like Mr. Fire-fly’s, we could 
go right on with our work after 
dark and soon make up for all our 
losses.” 

“You know you are my favorite 
subject,” said the queen, “and it is 
partly because you know how to use 
your head. This idea is certainly a 
very good one. The only problem is 
to get the lanterns.” 

Then the fire-fly spoke. “Your 
Highness,” he said, “you have been 
so gracious to me for the slight 
service I rendered Mr. Buzzer, and 
I have seen how kind you are to 
your subjects so I would like to 
help you in your time of trouble. I 
am well liked by my people and, if | 
can offer them some sort of party, 
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in recompense for their services, 
they would be glad to accompany 
your workers after dark, so they 
could see to gather the honey.” 

At these kind words, the queen 
was greatly touched and so it was 
agreed that a fire-fly should accom- 
pany each bee, after sun-down, until 
the store of honey was replenished. 
Then there would be a grand party 
for all the lantern bearers. 

The next day they started the new 
plan and, in a very short time, their 
store of honey was greater than ever. 
Then the queen gave a wonderful 
party for all the fire-fly helpers and 
they sipped honey and danced and 
sang in the woodland until the east 
was pink with the first rays of the 
rising sun. Then they shut off their 
little lanterns and scampered for 
home as fast as they could go. 

Mr. Buzzer was given the medal 
of honor for his part in the affair 
and that, I think, was very fair, 
for he really thought out the whole 
scheme. 

So, the bees got their honey, the 
fire-flies had their big party, and 
everyone was very happy. 


Autobiography of a Maple 


W nen I was a seed, I grew on 
the topmost twig of a tall tree. In 
the springtime the gentle movement 
of the sap and the soft rustle of the 
leaves whispering among them- 
selves had awakened me. Day after 
day, half sleeping and half awake, 
I ate the food the roots provided, 
stretching myself lazily in the sun- 
shine. Soon a wing began to unfold. 

“That is very strange,” I said, 
stirring a little. “It must be a mis- 
take. I don’t flutter about like the 
bees.” That bit of wing, which 
seemed mine and yet not mine, 
puzzled me. “It must belong to 
something else,” I thought. And 
constantly | looked for a dragon 
fly or a bee with only one wing. 
But none came. 

As summer came on, the hot 
noon hours and the long moonlit 
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nights became sultrier; and the 
leaves fell to the ground. “How 


withered I am!” I said to my most 


intimate friend, a leaf that hung 
from a bough nearby. “It makes me 
feel quite brittle.” But, my friend 
did not answer, for just then it fell 
from the twig with a queer reluctant 
shiver to the ground. 

“Ah!” I murmured. “Now 1 
understand.” So I was not surprised 
when a rude breeze twisted me off 
one day, and sent me spinning into 
space. 

“Here I go,” I said, “and this is 
the end of it.” 

“Puff! Puff!” said the breeze, who 
had seen much of the world, and 
looked with contempt upon the 
untraveled. “Puff! Puff! how ig- 
norant!” and he blew me right into 
a crack in the ground. 


“I don’t care what that breeze 
said,” I thought to myself. “I believe 
this is the end.” No wonder I 
thought so, for it was cold and dark 
where I lay. A troubled cloud leaned 
down and cried over me. Then, 
surprise of surprises, I began to 
grow amazingly in the moisture and 
warmth. At first | was happy; then 
I became worried. “If this goes on, I 
shall certainly burst; and then I 
must die. Surely one cannot live 
with a crack in his sides!” 

But I was wrong. I did not die. 
A mysterious strength sustained me. 
My roots found food in the brown 
earth, and I lifted up a slender stem 
into the pure sunlight and warm air. 
Through spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter, year after year I lived 


and grew, until the tiny sapling, 
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which was I, had become a beautiful 
tree, with spreading branches. 

“Ah!” I thought. “How stupid 
| was! Being a lovely tree is the best 
kind of a life!” It was very pleasant 
on the lawn. I looked down on the 
little children who played about me. 
Sometimes their daddy and mother 
played with them. Other times they 
sat together under the tree and 
watched the youngsters romping in 
the grass. I soon came to think 
of them as my family; and what a 
happy family T had! 

It was interesting to watch the 
children grow; but as they became 
older, they spent less time near me. 
They went away to college and later 
into homes of their own. Whenever 
the weather was good, the father 
and mother sat on the lawn and I 
could hear them talking and laugh- 


ing about the letters they got from 
their children. As the couple grew 
older they reminded me of some 
fragile leaves I had seen fluttering 
somewhere in the past. I was glad 
to have them come and I kept my 
coolest shade for them. Partly for 
their sakes, | liked to have the 
robins sing in my branches. 

The years went by. The old man 
tottered out alone to sit in my cool 
shade. He was bent and sad. “Ah, 
I know! I know! He has lost his leat 
and he feels brittle,” I thought to 
myself. “If only I could tell him 
that this is not the end!” 

After this, many sunny days came, 
but not the old man; so I decided 
that he had been blown away. “If 
he only knew that he would grow 
again,” | said to myself. “Unless one 
knows that, it is so uncomfortable 


to lie in the dark.” 

A great storm came. The sky 
turned black, the winds blew, and 
the heavy rain fell. I was uprooted 
and broken. The next day men came 
with axes, cut me in pieces, and 
took me to the house. “Is this the 
end?” I wondered. But no, -- my 
logs were piled one day in the fire- 
place in a large, sunny room. The 
old man sat there in front of the 
fireplace. How happy I was to see 
him again! He leaned from his chair 
to warm his hends by the cheerful 
heat the crimson flame gave out. 

“Is it the maple?” he said. “Ah! 
this goes with the rest.’ The fire 
grew brighter. I whispered to my 
old friend, “‘Don’t you know? There 
is no end — all will grow again — 
there is no end! — Adapled 

(from a very old story) 


Let's Have a Dream 


Each night when I am in my bed, 

After I’ve said my prayers 

And listened to Mommy’s footsteps 

Go softly down the stairs, 

I close my eyes and make a wish; 

Then off to sleep I go; 

And in my dream my wish comes 

true. 

How, I do not know. 

Last night my dreaming took me 

To the Land of Glyndel-Gore. 

[ flew through cloud-filled spaceand 
stood 

Before a godlen door. 

I turned the knob, the door swung 
wide, 

And I could walk right through. 

Some golden siars led upward; 

I counted twenty-two. 

As I climbed with eager feet, 

I head a tinkling sound 

Like fairy chimes or dewdrops 

Falling to the ground. 

I reached the top and there I saw 

The Land of Glyndel-Gore. 

Made swift, sharp shafts of diamond 
light 

That set the pool aglow. 


J. J. THOMPSON 


I climbed into a crescent barge 

That slowly sailed along, 

And rocked a sleepy rhythm 

As I listened to the song 

Of the night wind through the 
comet-tails 

That grew along the shore 

Of this rippling Lak2 of Moonbeams 

In the Land of Glyndel-Gore. 

My crescent barge moved faster 
now, 

Into the morning sun. 

I opened my eyes still filled with 
sleep; 

My dreaming time was done. 

Tonight when I am in my bed, 

After I’ve said my prayers 

And listened to Mommy’s footsteps 

Go softly down the stairs. 

I'll close my eyes and make a wish; 

Then off to sleep I'll go 

To dream and make my wish come 
true. 

How, I do not know. 

Tonight my dream will take me 

To the Land of Castle-Coo. 

My wish come true, I bravely said, 

“This land I will explore.” 


On either side the star-trees grew, 

Each blossom silver bright. 

The pointed jewels, as they fell, 

Made pearls of rainbow light. 

This was the tinkling sound I heard, 

For every passing breeze 

Made by blossoms whirl and twirl 

As it whispered through the trees. 

Down the Lane of Bel-bel-tee 

Where nodding flowers grew, 

Red, orange, yellow, pink, 
white, 

Purple ones, and blue, 

[ walked along, each one to see; 


and 


But my eyes were far too slow; 

Each bloom would vanish with a puff 

And a lovelier one would grow. 

Here was the Lake of Moonbeams. 

I knelt to take a drink. 

Each ripple danced with flashing 
sparks 

That made by eyelids blink, 

In water deep, the rainbow fish, 

Which darted to and fro, 

Adventure lies in wait for me. 

So come along, please do 
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A Tale of Billy Muskrat 


B. F. BISHOP 


Beyonp the pasture and be- 
side the woodland pond lay the 
marsh where Billy Muskrat lived. 
Along the muddy banks of the pond 
you could see many little tracks. 
One could tell that they were a 
. muskrat’s tracks, because there were 
not only the prints of feet, but also 
the print of a tail. 

The marsh was a beautiful place 
in which to live. In the spring the 
marsh marigolds lifted their bright 
faces to greet the sun, and the tall 
tamaracks along the edge put on 
their new, green leaves. Mother 
Mallard Duck wandered around 
seeking for the best place to build 
her nest — a place where her pretty, 
buffy-green eggs would be safe. 

The marsh was lovely in summer, 
too. The pink, showy-!ady’s slippers 
grew in groups, and on the hillside 
near by, the beautiful foxgloves 
lifted their tall spikes. In the fall 
the bobolinks perched on the tall 
cat-tails to talk over plans for their 
flight to the Southland. 

In the pond, close to the marshy 
bank, was a little, dome-shaped 
island. This little island was really 


Billy Muskrat’s home. He had built 
it of mud and roots and dead cat- 
tails. 

One dull, cloudy day in May, 
Billy Muskrat set out for a walk. 
The pink azaleas were in full bloom, 
and the wild plum trees sent their 
perfume across the damp air. They 
were beautiful but Billy did not 
even look at them. He was hungry. 
He was looking for some juicy, lily 
roots. 

Suddenly, as Billy walked along, 
he saw a slender, brown animal on 
the bank of the pond. As Billy 
watched, this animal dived into the 
pool. A second later his big head rose 
above the surface of the water and 
in his mouth was a big fish. He laid 
the fish on the bank and then began 
to eat it. 

Billy knew the stranger at once. 
It was Mr. Mink. The mink was so 
intent on eating his fish that he did 
not notice Billy. It wasn’t until he 
heard the crashing of brush that he 
looked up. He was just in time to see 
Billy disappear among the huckle- 
berry bushes. His small eyes flashed 
red with anger. With a snarl he 


started after the little muskrat. 

If Billy could have reached his 
lodge unseen, he might have been 
safe, but the mink was between 
him and his island home, and the 
ugly animal had seen him. So all 
Billy could do was to run as fast as 
his short legs could carry him. The 
mink soon lost sight of the little 
fellow in the thick, marsh grasses, 
but easily followed his scent, which 
Billy left on every bush that he 
brushed against. Billy was a slow, 
awkward runner, and if he had not 
been running for his life, Mr. Mink 
would probably have caught him. 

It was hard running across the 
soggy marsh and through the un- 
derbrush in the woodland. Mr. 
Mink was not hungry anyway, so he 
soon gave up the chase and re- 
turned to the pond. There he 
stopped for a while, gazing at 
Billy’s dome-shaped house. 

It was a good house and Mr. 
Mink knew it. Suppose he should 
take it for his own. He dived into 
the water and swam to the door- 
way. He entered. 

Inside the house were two long 
halls with doors near the bottom of 
the pond. These halls led to a dark, 
cozy room. above the water. Here he 
found a nice bed of leaves and dry 
grass. Mr. Mink entered this room, 
curled up on the soft bed, and went 
to sleep. He knew that Billy would 
not dare to return to the little 
pond-home. So Mr. Mink decided to 
live there himself. 

As for Billy, he soon realized that 
Mr. Mink was no longer following 
him. He lay down on a bed of moss 
to rest and think. He did not dare 
to return to his home in the farmer’s 
woodland. What could he do? He 
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soon started on, walking slowly 
through the woods. 

At last his wanderings Jed him to a 
thick, tamarack swamp. In the 
center of this swamp was a large 
pond. 

After gazing at it for a while, he 
went down to the water’s edge and 
played along the bank. He found 
some lily roots which he dug up and 
ate. Then he looked around for a 
safe spot in which to rest. On a 
mossy bed among some _ huckle- 
berry bushes, the tired little wan- 
derer finally curled up comfortably 
and fell asleep. 

When Billy awakened, he was 
surprised to see three other musk- 
rats swimming about on the surface 
of the pond. At once he joined them. 
What fun they had swimming and 
diving in the warm, pond water. 

For several nights he stayed with 
them, fished with them, played with 
them, and even slept with them in 
their home in the marshland. One 
little lady muskrat he liked par- 
ticularly well. He finally persuaded 
her to be his mate, and they soon 
began building a pretty home on the 
edge of the big pond. 


All through the remainder of the 
summer and the cool autumn they 
traveled up and down the banks of 
the large brook that emptied its 
waters into the woodland pond, 
but when winter came and ice cov- 
ered the surface of the water, Billy 
and his mate stayed either in or 
near their little, dome-like house, 
feeding on roots of water plants 
under the ice. 

So the cold, snowy winter passed 
and spring came once more. The ice 
in the pond melted and the sun- 
shine warmed the water again. 
What fun they had then. 

One April morning, four baby 
muskrats were nestled together in 
the little, upper room. They were 
not much larger than mice at first. 
They were homely little things with 
scarcely any hair on their tiny 
bodies. They could neither stand 
up nor open their eyes. But Mother 
Muskrat thought them the most 
beautiful things in the world. 

And so we leave Billy and his 
mate to bring up their little family 
and to teach them all the things that 
little muskrats should know. 


Odd Nests 


LUCILLE H. 


lr IT were possible for human 
beings to display the same ingenuity 
in home building as do members of 
the animal world, there would be 
no housing shortage. Bird, animal, 
and insect nests are made of a weird 
assortment of materials, and con- 
structed in the most unlikely spots. 

THE EMPEROR PENGUIN, by 
means of infinite labor, scratches 
out a shallow nest in the rock-and- 
gravel hillside, and then lines it with 
nice soft soft stones which are col- 
lected often from great distances. 

THE SIBERIAN FOX has the 
strangest dwelling place of all the 
animals. He makes his nest in the 
horn of the mountain sheep. The 
Argali sheep of Siberia is the largest 
of all sheep, being equal in bulk and 
weight to an ordinary ox, and the 
horns are proportionately large. 


BECKHART 


The fox finds the hollow horns on 
the battle ground where two male 
sheep have fought and fallen. They 
offer the wily fox a ready-made, 
weather proof home, and his an- 
cestors have known no other. Two 
horns are usually used by a family, 
one being converted into the 
nursery. 

THE COMMON SWIFT builds 
his nest inside of chimneys and glues 
them in place with a saliva secre- 
tion that hardens like cement. 

THE DIVING BELL SPIDER, 
found in the ditches and ponds of 
the British Isles, builds for himself 
a soft silky dome-shaped nest, with 
the opening under water. He then 
rises to the surface of the water 
where minute bubbles of air are 
caught and held by the tiny hairs 
covering his body. The spider next 


I'm the Wind of Summer 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I’m the wind of summer 
Bending reed and sedge; 
I walk high on tree tops, 
I skim water’s edge. 


I cool lonely places 

Where the Ibis wades; 
Where Flamingoes gather 

In sunny Southern glades. 


Deep in matted rushes 
Snipe and Herons fish; 

I can rough their feathers 
Any time I wish. 


Deep in water willows 
Where the Blackbirds fly 
Stealthily I tiptoe 
As I’m passing by! 


dives down to the opening under 
the nest and liberates the bubbles, 
filling the nest with air, where he 
and his family live for quite some 
time before replenishing the supply. 

THE CHINESE PARADISE- 
FISH builds a fairy-like nest of 
bubbles made from mucus from 
the mouth of the male fish. The eggs 
are laid at random by the female, 
and carefully collected by the male, 
placed in the center of the fragile 
nest, and allowed to hatch. 

THE AFRICAN WEAVER 
BIRD builds the most ornamental 
of all nests. It is the shape of a flat, 
long-necked bottle, and decorated 
with bits of shell, bright-colored 
flowers, or brilliantly tinted wing 
covers of the beetle. 

THE BUSH TURKEY OF 
AUSTRALIA builds the largest 
nests of all. The nest consists simply 
of huge heaps of decaying vegetable 
matter, and since the same nests 
are used year after year, new ma- 
terial being added each time, they 
soon attain huge proportions and 
weigh as much as five tons. Instead 
of incubating the eggs with the 
heat of their bodies, these birds 
depend upon the heat generated by 
the decaying vegetable matter. 
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The Bills of Birds 


|. DYER KUENSTLER 


Au BIRDS have bills. But the 
bill of a robin does not resemble the 
beak of a parrot, and the bill of a 
duck would be of little use to a hen. 

Land birds, water birds and birds 
of prey all lead very different lives 
and they need different bills to 
meet their needs. 

Each bill, large or small, is com- 
posed of a horny sheath which 
covers the jaws of the bird. The 
word “‘beak”’ is generally used when 
we speak of birds of prey. For other 
birds we use the word “bill.” 

Suppose you were handed an 
illustrated bird-book and told to 
pick out all the odd-looking bills — 
How many would you find? 

Sixteen different bills are shown 
here, and no two are exactly alike 
in length or shape. Lack of space 
prevents additional ones from being 
added to this collection, such as the 
bills of the woodpecker, the shoe- 
bill, crossbill, bellbird, auk, roller, 
rhea, the saddle-billed stork and the 
flamingo. 

Bills are tools, hands and weapons 
to birds. They clean their feathers 
with their bills. They carry their 
nesting material to the chosen spot 
with their bills, after which they 
build or weave the nest, often using 
the bill as a needle. 

The Baltimore Oriole makes a 
wonderful closely woven bag-like 
nest of plant fibers, with his clever 
dark bill. The Asiatic Tailor-bird 
is another unusual nest-builder. 
With his longish bill he manages to 
sew large leaves together to support 
his hidden nest. 

Parent birds carry food to their 
hungry nestlings with their bills, 
or in their gullets, and they fre- 
quently ram it down the youngster’s 
throat with their bills. 

The bill of a Robin is a tool when 
he digs in the grass for a worm. 
When he finds one, the bill becomes 
a hand, for a tug-of-war often fol- 
lows. The robin holds the worm 
firmly with his bill and tugs and 
pulls until the other end of the 
worm comes out of the ground. The 
Woodcock also eats a number of 


worms, but he needs a longer bill. 
for he digs in soft marshy ground 
for his worms. 

Bills become weapons of defense 
for parent Blue-jays and Magpies, 
and other birds, when a hungry 
squirrel comes too close to their 
nest. 

When a pet Canary takes a meal, 
his bill becomes a husk-remover. 
He pokes his pretty yellow head 
into his seed-box and selects one, 
then he twirls the seed around and 
around in his bill until the outer 
husks fall off. The seed is swallowed 
and the canary searches in his box 
for another tit-bit. 

The Song-sparrow and its many 
relations remove the husks from 
seeds in much the same manner. 
The strong red bill of the Cardinal 
is also used to crush seeds. 

But the Cedar Waxwing picks 
ripe berries from a bush with his 
bill. In the picture he is carrying a 
bright red berry to his babies. 

The Nighthawk, Whip-poor-will 
and the Chimney-swift have small 
bills, but their mouths open almost 
to their eyes. These wide-open 
mouths become fly-traps as_ the 
birds dart about in the air after 
mosquitoes and other insects. 

The Redstart is another bird that 
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catches insects while on the wing. 
However, he also hunts for leaf- 
hoppers and small grubs, when he 
wants a change of diet. 

For its size the Humming-bird 


HUMMING-RIRD 


RED-START 


7 \(ELLOW-BILLED 
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dives into the water and when you 
see him again, he is holding a slip- 
pery fish in his strong dark bill. 

The Bald Eagle is another expert 
fisherman. He has an extra strong 
beak that curves downward. Hawks. 
Falcons and other birds of prey 
possess the same kind of beaks. 
These strong tools assist their own- 
ers to tear up their focd before 
offering it to their nestlings. 

The Curlew, Avocet, Yellow-legs 
and other long-legged water-birds 
spend hours wading about shallow 
pools, poking their long thin bills 


VVATER BIRDS 


Pelicans have been taught to catch fish 


has an extremely long bill. While cuckoo. 
still flying, he thrusts this slender But Nature’s number one grub- 
tool into funnel-shaped flowers to destroyer is the Woodpecker. His 
obtain the nectar at the bottom. favorite tit-hits are grubs called 
With his strong pointed bill, the wood-borers. He often drills his 
Catbird’catches a number of beetles, chisel-like bil) one and a_ half 
grasshoppers and other insects. The inches into tree trunks, to obtain 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo also helps to one of these grubs. He also eats the 
destroy pests. Most birds pass up caterpillars of the dreaded coddling 
hairy caterpillars, but he eats them. moth. And recently, in the Central 
He even destroys a large number of Rockies, the woodpecker has been 
“‘tent-caterpillars.”” You have prob- assisting in the destruction of the 
ably seen these hairy creatures. They spreading spruce beetle, that has 
live in colonies on trees, with their ruined so many of our valuable forest 
camping-site enclosed by a tent of _ trees. ee 
cobweb. However, in spite of this Perhaps you have seen a Belted AVOCKET ~ —— 
protection, they are often discov- Kingfisher watch for fish at the Se) - 
ered and eaten by the hungry 
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edge of a stream. Suddenly he 
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The Cedar-Waxwing carried a red berry in his bill 
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down among the weeds and mud for 
worms, mosquito wigglers and other 
aquatic insects. The curlew’s bill 
curves upward. The avocet’s curves 
slightly downward, and yellow-legs 
possesses a thin straight bill. The 
sensitive tips at the ends of these 
long bills, help the birds to find 
their favorite grubs. 

The fish-eating Pelican has an odd 
bag-shaped under bill. Scientists 
who have studied these large birds 
in their natural surroundings, state 
that this bag is a small fish-net. 
When a pelican reports that a 
school of fish is near, he and his 
. companions form a line on the water 


beyond these fish. Then the large 
white birds gradually herd the 
school toward shallow water. When 
the fish try to get away, the pelicans 
lower their bag-like under bills and 
scoop up the fish. 

In captivity some pelicans have 
been taught to catch fish in their 
bills. At a well-known children’s zoo, 
a crowd of onlookers assemble daily 
to watch one of the keepers throw 
a number of fishes to three white 
pelicans in an enclosure. One or 
other of the pelicans always catches 
the fish before it falls to the ground. 

Some Toco Toucans from South 
America have also been taught to 
catch small bits of fruit in their un- 
gainly bills. The bird in the picture 
has a brightly colored bill. Besides 
the blue and yellow marks along the 
sides, the tip is a bright red. These 
huge bills look very heavy, but in 
reality they are rather light. 

Pet Parakeets also use their bills 
for hands. Recently a much-loved 
bird was allowed to come out of his 
cage while his mistress was having 
afternoon tea with a_ neighbor. 
Before long the parakeet became 
fascinated with a small silver spoon. 
He grabbed hold of the slender part 
of the handle* with his beak and 
dragged the spoon slowly across the 
cloth. The ladies discovered what he 
was doing when Jimmy was trying 
to get the spoon through the door of 
his cage 
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“Small brightly colored toys are 
now sold for parakeets,” the lady 
told her friend. “Jimmy has a 
trayful of toys, but he’s like a child 
and loves something new.” 


The Queen Kangaroo 


HUGH HARRISON 


Peggy Ann Peterson, while at the zoo, 


Stared with surprise at the queer Kangaroo 
And the leaps that he made through the air, 


He would hop to a stop 
And then stop in a hop 


In a way that was quite debonair. 


The quainter of the two 
Was the Mamma Kangaroo 


With the little Kangaroos in her pouch, 


But 


Their heads started thumping 
When Marnma went jumping 
they never so much as said “Ouch!” 
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Little Big Eyes 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


Tue BLACK jungle night had 
closed in on the bamboo thicket that 
Little Big Eyes called his home. 
Little Big Eyes wasn’t his real 
name. His real name was Tarsius 
Carbonarius, but who wants to be 
bothered with a name like that? 
Such a big name, too, for such a 
little fellow, and Little Big Eyes 
didn’t care what his name was, 
anyhow. He was hungry and was 
searching for food. 

The blackness of the night didn’t 
bother him at all, because, you see, 


he has the largest eyes, in proportion 
to his size, of any of the animals, 
and can see quite well in the dark. 
In fact, that’s the only time he ven- 
tures out of his hiding place. Little 
Big Eyes has a funny little head 
that he can turn about so that he 
can look directly behind him, and 
he is very nimble and can jump 
many times his own length. 

It is a wise provision of Nature 
that this is so, for his waking hours 
would otherwise be a _ continual 
nightmare. What with the owls and 
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snakes and other jungle creatures, 
his life is in constant jeopardy and 
only his big eyes and speedy move- 
ments can insure his safety. 

Now Little Big Eyes lives on 
fruits and vegetation, so he was 
searching here and there for tender 
little green shoots that he could 
nibble on, his big eyes keenly alert 
and his large ears tuned for any 
strange noises. Finally he came 
upon a luscious bamboo sprout, just 
what he had been looking for. 

“‘Here’s where I have a fine meal,” 
he thought, as he began nibbling 
on the succulent morsel. From afar, 
came the sound he had learned to 
dread. 

“‘Whoo-00-00! Whoo-oo-ool!” 

It was the cry of Hooter, the owl, 
his old enemy. 

Little Big Eyes knew very well 
that if Hooter spied him, he would 
make short work of him, but the 
call was still far away and, after 
turning his head this way and that, 
he went back to his meal and ner- 
vously finished the sprout. 

He had just taken the last mouth- 
ful when, from right above him, 
came the dreadful cry again. 

“‘Whoo-00-00! Whoo-oo0-oo!” 

Little Big Eyes twisted his head 
around over his left shoulder and, 
to his horror, saw the big, yellow 
eyes of the owl coming straight 
toward him. He gave a prodigious 
leap and landed on a bamboo stalk, 
climbed, quickly, up the stalk and 
ducked under a big leaf, out of 
sight. He was none too soon, for 
the rush of the great bird’s wings 
fanned the air over his head. He 
had evaded the owl, but now a new 
peril confronted him. Coiled about 
the bamboo stalk, right in front of 
him, was a large snake and his 
glittering eyes and forked tongue 
nearly paralyzed Little Big Eyes 
with fright. The snake drew back 
his head to strike and, in an instant, 
with all his strength, Little Big Eyes 
leaped away just in the nick of time. 

He was so frightened that he 
wasn’t hungry any more and, be- 
sides, the dawn was beginning to 
light the eastern sky, so Mr. Tarsius 
Carbonarius scooted for his hiding 
place amongst the thick under- 
growth, to wait for night to come 
again to the jungle. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problem and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: I once saw a book connecting the 
teaching of music with the various Social 
Study units. Can you tell me the name and 
source of same? 

Answer: I think you refer to the excellent pamphlet 
Song Source Material for the Activity Curriculum 
(Number 41) by Wright and Lossing, published under 
Teacher Lesson Unit Series by Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 


Question: How may lists of books are used by 
the teacher to promote better and further 
reading by children? 

Answer: If the names of the books are put on the 
blackboard for the children’s reference, the teacher 
should constantly add new interest to them through — 
“A Book Day,” “A New Book Hour,” “A Pleasure 
Reading Club,” “A Report On a New Book,” “A Story 
Club,” ete. The teacher may give a report of some new 
book she has read, followed by similar reports from the 
children, viz: A New Book I’ve Read, A Funny Story 
I’ve Read, An Animal Story I’ve Read, New Books at 
the Library. 

A report to be valuable must have free flow of com- 
ment, contribution and discussion — Guides for the 
teacher throughout: 

1. Was the report alive? Did it encourage others to 
read? 

- 2. Was the book within the child’s understanding? 

3. Are they reading clean material in magazines, 
newspapers and books? 

4. Has the teacher herself a broadening acquaintance 
with authors and the types of materials children are 
reading? 

5. Is she constantly revising and adding to her book 
list? 


Question: What abilities should be expected 

of children by the close of the third year? 

Answer: Experience has taught us that many of the 
children who pronounce the words most fluently and 
who read with so-called “perfect expression” have no 
idea as to the meaning of the content. For the past few 
years, every authority in the field of reading, has 
stressed the attainment of certain habits, appreciation, 
attitudes and skills, rather than the mere covering of 
chapters or pages. For this reason, every teacher 
before giving a child a mark for his reading, should take 
a complete count of stock of his various ability, skills, 
attitudes and appreciates. Of course, these various 
skills, attitudes, would differ somewhat in the various 


grades. The following abilities could well be expected 
at the close of the 3rd year. 


1. His ability to interpret the text. 

2. His ability to discuss the content. 

3. His ability to carry his reading over into his 
authentic and other school subjects. 

4. His rate of reading. 

5. His love and appreciation for reading. 

6. His ability to select worth-while material. 

7. His ability, when reading for himself, to find 
what he is looking for. 

8. His ability to organize data about thought ques- 
tions or about topics. 

9. His ability to find economically and skillfully a 
word in the dictionary. 

10. His ability to read to others so as to gain pleasure 
and information. 

11. His ability to pick out the essential idea from a 
selection. 

12. His ability to choose his own stopping place when 
reading an answer to a thought question. 

13. His ability to respond to bulletins, notices, and 
other incidental types of reading. 

14. His ability to read whole books independently. 


15. His ability to interpret reading material assigned 
in connection with other school activities. 


Question: What steps could one follow in 


formulating a program to meet difficulties 
in children? 


Answer: 1. The discovery of the difficulty through 
the child’s classroom activities. 


2. More intensive observation and study of the 
exact nature of the difficulty. 


3. Individual examination by means of personal 
interview and selected informal and standardized tests 
with a view to revealing fundamental attitudes and 
causes of deficiency. 


4. Formulation of specific remedial measures which 
attack the causes of the deficiency. 


5. Initiation of regular remedial work in a manner 
to enlist and arouse the pupils’ cooperation and effort. 


6. Measurement with records, notes on pupils’ 
reactions and study of progress. 


7. Adjustment of work to changing needs until the 
deficiency is removed. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Posture Study 


Correct posture, which ranks 
in importance with the teaching of 
the social graces, should be stressed 
in the lower grades as well as car- 
ried on all through life. A five-year- 
old child, while developing a con- 
sciousness of many other things, 
can include in his itearning an 
awareness of the beauty of correct 
posture in others. 

Shadow pictures, that is, fun 
length sithouettes of the chiidren 
in the group, can be drawn on 
sheets of wrapping paper and pinned 
up in the room. These serve as 
excellent means for individual check- 
ups one can make of defects in 
posture. 

One boy, after observing his own 
silhouette, remarked, “‘I’li have to be 
a better soldier.” This child, en- 
couraged by teacher comments of, 
“T like the way you are sitting in 
your chair. You look tall today,” 
tries to improve. 

After a twelve weeks period 
new silhouettes drawn of the group 
members will bring out many 
notable improvements in posture. 

Kindergarten children, as well as 
older children, enjoy regular physi- 
cal exercises which must not last 
too long nor be too strenuous, 
Walking with a book balanced on 
the head does away with many 
awkward movements and tends to 
straighten the spine. 

Good posture, which is well worth 
striving for, must be practiced at 
all times to become a desirable 
habit. — Heral G. Hedgcock 


For Costumes 


Simple yet effective costumes may 
be made of paper when a story is to 
be dramatized. A paper band for 
the head may have the name of the 
character printed upon it, or a pic- 
ture of the character pasted on it. 
Ears may be pinned or stapled to 
1 band for rabbits, cats, mice, etc. 


Brown paper grocery sacks may 


be colored to fit the character, eye 
holes cut in and the sack put on over 
the head of the child taking the part 
of a troll, giant, brownie, elf, and 
even Little Black Sambo. These 
sacks may have ears pinned on to 
represent various animals, too. 


— Ethel E. Hickok 


Magic Tricks for Self-Expression 


Children love sleight-of-hand per- 
formances. I use simple “magic 
tricks” to stimulate interest in 
various classroom subjects, as re- 
wards for good behavior, etc. Any 
teacher can perform the simple 
stunts described in the many books 
on the subject. Most department 
stores even sell kits of magic tricks 
which include the necessary equip- 
ment. 

As an additional benefit, I use the 
tricks to give shy pupils an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. I always 
find some excuse for asking a helper 
to step up and assist me with the 
trick. Naturally I call on the shy 
youngsters for this purpose. They 
feel very important waving my 
magic wand or holding a match 
box when it disappears. 


— Margaretta Harmon 


Dustpan versus Fingers 


Sometimes the most obvious solu- 
tion to a classroom problem is the 
most elfective. My pupils used to 
detest the job of picking up bits of 
paper off the floor. Then I painted 
an old tin dustpan a bright orange 
color. I attached a whiskbroom to 
it with a length of biue cord and 
brought both to class. 

With these humble implements, it 
suddenly became an honor to whisk 
up the floor. I actually have to let 
the children take turns using the 
beautiful brush and dustpan! I[n- 


cidentally, the task now takes but 
half the time and saves many a 
finger from painful splinters. 

Margaretta Harmon 


MIRIAM CLARK 
POTTER 


continues to bring laughter 
to American ch'ldren 


“with the sort of mild slapstick that 
very little children find hilariously 
funny.” 


— MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


With her friends, Mrs. Squir- 
rel, Mr. Pig and Black Cat, 
dear Mrs. Goose falls into new 
scrapes -—- which provide 
funny, happy lessons in kind- 
ness and neighborliness for 
children 4-10. Illustrated by 
Miriam and Zenas Potter. 


$2.65 


. and remember these favorites 


HELLO, 
MRS. GOOSE 


50 illustrations by the author enliven 
these 20 escapades in which Mrs. 
e copes with a tempting cafeteria 


and takes a bicycle trip. $2.25 


MRS. GOOSE OF 
ANIMALTOWN 


$2.25 


MRS. GOOSE AND 
 ‘THREE-DUCKS 


$2.00 


THE LITTLEBITS 


The wonderful and ex- 
citing adventures of a 
family of tiny, merry 
creatures who live in 
Magic Meadow. With 
28 illustrations by 
Miriam and Zenas 
Potter. For ages 4-10. 

$1.75 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Send for FREE List of 
Best Books for Boys and Girls 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Square 
Phila. 5, Penna. 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
e+eis located on Chicago’s beautiful 
North Shore. Established 1886. 


+«concentrates all its attention on 
preparing teachers and administrators 
for elementary schools 


«++ provides a Children’s School ‘on 
campus for observation and study 


Offers both Bachelor’s and Mas- 
ter’s Degrees for men and women 


eseassures graduates a wide choice 
of positions 


Enroll now for Summer, Fall or Part-Time Classes 
Send for Your Catalog Today 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., Room 312-E 


of Cducalion 


Evanston Illinois 


Give Children a Choice 


Although every teacher has cer- 
tain discipline cases in which only 
strict commands will suffice, some- 
times we assume the rule of absolute 
monarch in the classroom when 
arbitration or persuasion would 
achieve better results. 

We can’t ask the class, for ex- 
ample, “Do you want to do your 
arithmetic today?” The answer 
would probably be “‘No.” But some- 
times we can say, “Which shall we 
do first this morning, class, our 
arithmetic or our spelling?” 

Being permitted to make such a 
choice may seem inconsequential 
indeed to an adult. T» a child it is 
important. It makes him feel he is 
part of a democracy instead of a 
dictatorship. Try it and see! 

— MARGARETTA HARMON 


Decorated Stationery 
(Page 43) 


Decorated stationery always has 
a special appeal. Here are a few 
suggestions for such a_ problem. 
Make your design simple, especially 
along the top cut edge. 

After drawing and tracing the 
design into place, the latter may be 
outlined in a clean pencil line, or an 
ink outline before coloring. Or, the 
color may be applied without any 
outline. A color scheme for design C 
in this case might be a red-orange 
heart, heavy lines blue-green, the 
four leaves nearest the heart on top 


and bottom green, the remaining 
leaves yellow-green, flower medium 
violet-blue with yellow center. 


On Painting Your School 
(From Page 6) 

This above is the sort of study 
which was carried on at Wisconsin 
State College at Eau Claire when 
they built their $1,500,000 Labora- 
tory School. The best possible ma- 
terials were used. The most scien- 
tific studies of our age were put to 
use in the attempt to form in ma- 
terial means a bulwark to house the 
ways and means of education. No 
cost can be too great, no study too 
intense for the cause of education, 
which is our greatest investment in 
the peace of tomorrow. 


From the Teacher's Notebook 
(From Page 9) 
a growing self-confidence. (Teachers 
must work with parents to help 
them realize the value of self-con- 
fidence.) 

5. Learning will be effective only 
if it is socially related. 

6. The child needs to see some 
sense to what he is asked to learn. 

7. Growth is continuous; is pres- 
ent at all times. (The question is 
“How is he growing?”’’) 

Elva McFie, coordinator of art 
education in the Lincoln, Nebraska 
Schools: 

Let’s show our joyousness to the 
children! Let’s help them see the 
world of real beauty which we have 
been placed in. Let’s help them want 
a few really fine things and an 
appreciation for them, rather than 
many. many things — too many to 
really enjoy. 

In order to interpret their art 
work, we need to know children very 
well. 

Tension may be relieved by pick- 
ng up a brush and painting. 
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Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 int we have represented 


Milton Brad 


Company. A complete 


stock of mvernyd merchandise is carried in 


Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., 
1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Inc. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 
Write for Cataloque 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 
Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 
ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 

Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS| Unexcelled 


DENVER. COLO 


Service 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 


are readily 


TRADE MARK 
made with 


LAY MADE IN U.S-A- 


PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 
modeling material... 

Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars . . . It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues... 

Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 


is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 


—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 
—it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
dients 
¢, —it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
‘ washes off readily from any surface 
COMPOSITE e —it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
CLAY late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
> as (G Ine form without drooping, in large models or deli- 
BS —it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
A 
changes 
MoDELIn® —it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
CLEAN + NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 
SS against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
py IN EVERY GRADE FROM — usable for years 
GARTEN to ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS ° 
—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
pile ats hapten: the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


-B 
< 


PLASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. 

Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Color, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 

456Z— Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
Dark Brown. 


Write for circular showing ““Things to Make” with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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CRAYRITE Crayons 
TEAM FUN WITH 
ACHIEVEMENT 


HELP FOR THE ASKING 


Helping teachers and their pupils make 
the most of our products is as much a 
part of Milton Bradley Service as the 
making of fine quality art materials. 
Mail coupon today for your free copy 
of the informative folder, ‘‘Getting the 
Most Out of Crayons.” 


Packed 8, 16 and 24 colors in 
your choice of tuck or lift-lid box—in 
conventional round or the popular ‘‘No-Roll’’ shape. 


We've spent years making the familiar crayon a 
better, more expressive working tool — and- these 
new Crayrite Crayons show it — in their true, uniform 
colors, smoothness and ease of blending. An econ- 
omical choice for small fry, a wise choice for advanced 
students. You'll find them amazingly versatile, for 
line, fill-in or broad-line effects on paper, cloth, wood. 


& Milton Bradley Company, Dept. AC-36 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me your new folder, “Getting 


the Most Out of Crayons.” 
Address_ 


City, Zone & State 


| teach___grade at. __ Scheel 
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